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PREFACE. 


——+e-—_— 


THERE are some nooks still to be found in the 
pleasant county of Kent, where Time seems to 
have stood still for centuries, and where you have, 
as it were, to think yourself forward by an effort, to 
overtake the march of so-called progress. Sleepy 
old towns, where the overhanging storeys of the 
houses seem to nod at each other across the quaint 
streets, ancient castellated granges, so over- 
crusted with moss and lichen that they seem like 
a growth of the soil, lonely churches with richly 
carved Norman porches, sentinelled by immemorial 
yews, and here and there a hoary ruined keep—like 
that one at Allington, which glasses itself in the 
waters of the Medway—now put to the humbler 


_uses of the farm. Even in a busy and progressive 


town like Maidstone, with its acres of new villas 
and cottages, it is not difficult to reconstruct the 
picture of the time when Cavalier and Roundhead 
- jostled each other on the pavement of the High 
Street, and Thomas Wilson, Perpetual Curate of 
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Maidstone, preached Sunday by Sunday in the 
pulpit of the parish church. 

A notable man, this Thomas Wilson, and one 
whose voice was potent through the county in a 
time when Kent played as great a part in shaping 
the fate of England as Lancashire and Yorkshire 
play now. He was a North countryman by birth, 
belonging to the noble stock of Cumberland yeo- 
men, and the romantic story of his first marriage 
may be read in the scarce and curious biography 
which was published not long after his death, by 
the son of one of his parishioners, George Swin- 
nock, of Maidstone. The Puritanism of that day 
had no braver or more unworldly representative. . 

Then in the Palace of Maidstone, close by the 
church, which stands so nobly above the river, and 
which had once: been the dwelling of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, that pattern of an English 
gentleman, Sir Jacob Astley, spent the evening of 
his days. It was he who, at the battle of Edgehill, 
just before going into action, uttered the short 
prayer which has become historic: “O Lord, 
Thou knowest that I have to be busy here and 
there to-day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou for- 
get me.” He and Wilson, doughty champions of 
opposite causes, must have met from time to time. 
We cannot doubt that it was with mutual respect. 

Other ghosts of those far off days seem to 
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gather substance, as twilight falls on the calm-flow- 
ing Medway and spreads her veil of violet shadow 
on the Boxley Hills. There is Andrew Broughton, 
Clerk of the High Court of Justice that sentenced 
Charles I. to his death, going down to his fine 
new house in Earl Street. There are Sir Peter 
Ricaut, of Aylesford Friars, and Humphrey Tufton, 
_ of the Moat, and Edward Hale of Tunstall Green, 
and others whose names are in the archives of the 
county. There is wild Jack Gifford, the Royalist 
officer, who escaped death almost by a miracle when 
Fairfax’s soldiers took the town on that terrible 
summer night of 1648, and who, becoming as 
eminent a saint as he had once been a sinner, stands 
portrayed for all time as Evangelist, in the pages 
of the Pzlgrim’s Progress.* 

As one thinks of these men and of others whose 
names history has forgotten, but who were their 
fellows and friends, 


“The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away,” 


and the eternal problems of life stand out in clear’ 
relief. The questions that troubled the men of 
the Civil Wars were the questions that trouble us. 
The battle between individualism and authority is 


* Note A,—John Gifford, the original of Bunyan’s 
Evangelist. : 
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being fought to-day as it was being fought then. 
- Even now, as in those days, we have to decide for 
ourselves the point where a wise self-abnegation 
passes over into a wilful asceticism. We have to 
listen on the one hand to the voice that tells us 
that Beauty is the gift of God and that Art is a 
form of Divine Service, and on the other hand we 
hear the insistent demand for the sacrifice of the 
right hand or right eye that causes to offend. We 
feel that the good must be given up for the best: 
our beloved, if need be, for The Beloved. These 
problems, which press so hard on us, exer- 
cised many heads under the plumed hats and long 
curls of the period; and I have cared more, in the 
pages which follow, to dwell on the sympathies 
which unite us with the men and women of three 
hundred years ago, than to insist on the changes 
in dress and habits and speech which seem to 
divide us from them. 

Those proud, careless boys, whom Vandyke 
loved to paint in amber and turquoise satin, with 
their white hands and flowing locks, died, many of 
them, for the cause they had espoused, as cheer- 
fully, as bravely, as any of our own “ silded 
youths” who have laid down their lives in these 
sad latter days on the South African veldt. Nor 
has the succession of Puritan saints and soldiers 
quite died out among us. Some of us, even in 
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our little circle, would know where to look for a 
Greatheart, an Evangelist, a Valiant-for-Truth. 

The lessons that we are apt to miss when they 
are being worked out around us, are seen more 
clearly sometimes in the perspective of the ypast. 
The spirit that is working in us breathes from for- 
gotten graves, and that our lives are what they are 
is greatly due to the unknown men and women 
who in the past have played their parts, well or 
ill, on the stage we all are treading, who have 
sinned, suffered, repented, loved and _ hated, 
laboured and passed to their rest. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE KING. 


GHAP TERE 


IT was about six o'clock in the evening, in the 
middie of February, 1648, and a wild night was 
coming on, after a stormy day. The rain, which 
had been falling in heavy showers, had ceased for 
the time; the clouds had lifted a httle way from 
the western horizon, and hung like a ragged cur- 
tain over the clear space of sky where the dying 
sunset smouidered, a sullen crimson. It was warm 
for the time of year—a heavy, stifling, foreboding 
warmth, which hung as heavily on the limbs as on 
the spirits. 

Partiy on this account, partly because of the 
weariness of a long journey, the lonely rider, who 
had been making his way along the road from 
Detling to Maidstone, was moving at a sober, not 
to say dejected, pace. Ever and anon he halted 
and looked up and down, like one not very sure of 
his way. At last, at the corner where the path to 
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Boxley village met the main road to Maidstone, 
he pulled up his jaded horse and waited. 

Two horsemen were coming down from the 
village. They looked curiously at the solitary 
figure waiting in the dusk. For the times were 
such that men’s hearts were full of anxiety and 
suspicion. The war was over, but those whose 
business it was to keep order under the new 
government well knew that the wonted fires still 
lived in their ashes. No story of plots, murders, 


kidnapping, foreign invasion, or domestic treason, 


was too wild to be believed, and those who could 
not give a good account of themselves, not merely 
by word of mouth but by the look of their faces, 
the fashion of their garments, their accent and 
bearing among their fellows, found that it went 
hard with them. 

There was nothing equivocal about the two 
sober citizens who were returning on their well- 
fed nags from their afternoon excursion to the 
hamlet under the Boxley hills. The taller of the 
two, a powerful-looking man with a rugged, ascetic 
face and keen, pale-blue eyes, was attired in the 
usual garb of a Presbyterian clergyman. His com- 
panion, small, slender, and keen-faced, with a little 
pointed grey beard, wore a good but plain riding 
dress of fine brown cloth, and looked like a man 
of wealth and standing. Bp gin ne 
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About the solitary horseman nothing so definite 
could be asserted. His long cloak hid his dress, 
and the broad-brimmed felt hat which he wore, 
shadowed his eyes. Still, the poise of his head, 
his carriage, and the way in which his heavy cloak 
fell about him, had an indefinable suggestion of 
elegance, which in itself was suspicious in a travel- 
ler riding alone and so poorly accoutred. 

As the two travellers neared him his voice 
broke clearly into the damp, heavy stillness of the 
evening—an educated voice, singularly sweet and 
full in tone, with something of command under its 
studied courtliness. 

“Good sirs, I am a stranger in these parts. Of 
your kindness, let me know how far I am from 
Maidstone.” 

“A matter of a mile and a half,” said the small 
man in russet garb, curtly. 

“Perhaps you are bound thither yourselves, 
and I might have the advantage of your guidance.” 

“We are so bound, and the road you cannot 
miss, for it goes straight from this point,” replied 
his interlocutor, “but we have business that can- 
not tarry, and your horse goes but wearily.” 

“It is true,” said the stranger, ruefully, “my 
poor nag can ill keep your pace. Yet one moment 
—I have-but last night landed from over seas, I 
know nothing. Some say the Malignants are 
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making head here against the godly. I trust it is 
not so.” 

“Vou will find the answer to your questions at 
the first inn,” was the impatient reply. “It grows 
too late to tarry. Good evening to you, sir.” 

They passed on, and the stranger followed, 
smiling to himself under his sosdrero. “What a 
brace of chickenhearts I have chanced on,’ he 
thought. “ Yet I would they had stayed, for shel- 
ter I must find, and to ride into Maidstone in the 
train of two such patres conscripti would have 
kept me free of question. Well, I must on and 
chance it. Fortune, the jade, like all her sex, likes 
those who keep a bold face.” | 

Meanwhile the Puritan clergyman, as he rode, 


carried a discontented countenance. “We might. 


have tarried for the young man. If he has just 
come, as he says, from over the seas, he will think 
that his native land has a churlish welcome for 
him.” 

“T should be slow to take his word for whence 
he comes,” said his companion. “Your good 
heart, Mr. Wilson, would have kept you there in 
talk with him till his comrades came up to bid us 
stand and deliver. I tell you I like not to parley 
with such soft-spoken gentry in lonely places at 
dusk. We are too near the Heath for that.” 

As he spoke, the narrow hedge-lined road down 


Ti 
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which they had come opened out on the stretch of 
common, known to this day as Penenden Heath, 
on which from time immemorial the county meet- 
ings have been held. Here the great football 
matches came off; here the militia drilled; and 
here on fair days, before the war, the common used 
to be white with booths, and the apprentice lads 
of the town swaggered about and drank, shouted 
at the singlestick matches, and chose fairings for 
their sweethearts. Few, at that time, however, 
cared to go near the Heath after dusk, on account 
of the three tall gallows-trees, on which three noted 
highwaymen hung in creaking chains, not far from 
the road, a terror to evil doers. 

When the solitary rider came to the end of 
the patch of open ground, the two other horsemen 
were some way in front, on the road to the town. 
He could not see them, but he followed the sound 
of their horses’ feet, mentally computing how long 
it would be before his own tired nag would utterly 
decline to carry him another step. It was quite 
dark by this time, and a fine rain was falling. 

A hoarse shout, the report of pistols, a sudden 
cry for help, and the sound of a scuffle on the road 
ahead of him, roused him from his calculations. 

“Ah, ha,” he thought, “my timid companions 
have fallen in with the real thing, Shall I wait 
orgoon? Nay, if I wait, they may be on me next. 
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Courage, good mare, this one spurt, and then hey 
for straw and stable.” | 

Another shadow darted into the medley of 
scuffling shadows, and another pistol shot rang out. 
The fellow in a black vizard, who was sitting on 
the chest of the russet-clad traveller and coolly 
emptying his pockets, sprang up with a curse, and 
turned round in time to see one of his accom- 
plices fall dead across the path. Mr. Wilson 


was stoutly defending himself with the cudgel that | 
he carried, against one of the highwaymen who was | 


trying to drag him from his horse; but, at the 
sound of the shot, that ruffian, too, sprang over the 
hedge and vanished. The third, seeing himself left 
alone, discharged his pistols and fled. 


“ Are you hurt, neighbour Broughton?” asked — 
) ) 4 


Wilson, as he helped his friend to rise. “ Safe and 
sound? Why then, let us give God thanks.” 
“So I do, reverend sir, so I do,” said Broughton, 


with a doleful look at his own bemired apparel, | 
“but the dog hath taken my purse with fifty crowns — 


of the town’s money.” 
“Qh, world’s gear can be gotten again,” said 


Mr. Wilson, with the carelessness of a man who has — 


never been overburdened with that commodity, 


“but our life is, as Scripture saith, like water that, — 


if once spilt upon the ground, cannot be gathered 
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up again. But where is he who came to our help 
so gallantly ? ” 

“Here I am,” said a voice from the ground, 
sharp with irritation or pain, “and when your piety 
has time to help me on my legs again, I shall be 
glad. They have killed my horse for me.” 

The robber’s parting shot had missed the rider, 
but killed the steed. The young man was help- 
lessly struggling to extricate himself from the dead 
weight of the horse that had fallen upon him. 
Wilson went to his help at once, while Broughton 
examined the features of the corpse that lay in the 
road. 

“T know him not,” he said, “but he is no 
gentleman robber. One of the country fellows who 
learned the trade of reiving and harrying in the 
late wars. We had best hurry on and send out a 
party to remove this carcass, and to see if there be 
more of his kidney about.” 

“Tarry a little,” said Wilson, “the young man 
is hurt.” 

“TI twisted my ankle, I think, when I fell under 
the horse,” said the stranger, “and I have a few 
bruises besides. But do not linger for me. [Il 
make shift.” 

“Nay,” Wilson exclaimed, “if you think we 
should leave you here, after your timely help, you 
must have been so long in outlandish parts that 
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you have forgotten Christian customs. Come, we 
are all but home. You shall have my horse, and 
I'll walk beside you. Neighbour Broughton, hurry 
on, if you will. We shall see the lights of Maid- 
stone in another five minutes.” 

But Broughton had no idea of leaving his com- 
panions. In striking contrast to the coldness with 
which the two elderly men had at first treated the 
stranger was their almost tender consideration of 

him now. Wilson walked beside him, almost sup- 
| porting him on the horse, and Broughton rode on 
his other side. 

“THe cannot go to an inn,” said the minister, 
anxiously, as if to himself, “and we have no guest 
chamber.” 

“He shall lodge with me,” said Broughton, 
decidedly. “I have room enough, too much fora 
lonely man.” 

The stranger hardly understood that his destina- 
tion was being thus settled over his head. He had 
a fiery pain in his foot, and a dull ache in his brain; 
he seemed in his faintness and weariness to be 
carried onward in a kind of dream. 

They were now going down into the hollow in 
which Maidstone lies, along the banks of the Med- 
way, but the air was too thick for them to see the 
twinkling lights of the town below. ' 

Suddenly a dark figure started up, almost, as it 
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seemed to the stranger, from under the horses’ 
feet, and a woman’s voice with a sort of wild 
sweetness in it, said piercingly— 

“Have you seen my sweetheart, kind sirs? Oh, 

tell a poor maid! Have you seen him?” 
. The face, hardly to be discerned in the dark- 
ness, was quite young, but ghastly white, with elf- 
locks of flaxen hair falling from under the hood. 
She laid a thin hand on Wilson’s arm as she spoke, 
and looked up earnestly into the face of the 
injured man. 

Then she sprang away from him with a, cry. 

“Take your hand from him, parson, take 
away your hand. There is cne seeking him, “but 
his time is not yet.” : 

“Go home,” said Wilson, “go home, or I will 
set the watch on thee. A pistiy time to be roam- 
‘ing the roads. Go home, I say.’ 

“T cannot find him at home,” she said, in a 
voice like a chidden child's. “They shut the doors 
and windows, and he is out in the cold and rain, 
and I must find him or I cannot rest. And none 
of them all wiil tell me where he is.” 

_ “Silence, and home with you,” said Wilson, 
severely. 

The girl pulled her hood over her face, and 
whimpering to herself, “ They will not let me come 
to him, they will not,” walked down the hill in 
front of the little party. 
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“Who is that Bess o’ Bedlam?” Broughton 
asked. 

“The daughter of a decent widow woman, a 
lavender,” said Wilson. “We have known her 
these many years, and she hath had work of my 
wife. But this silly lass set her heart on a wild 
‘lad who was out with the King’s men. And then, 
when the troops were disbanded, having got a dis- 
cust of honest work, he took to the roads; and the 
end came of that, that was like to come of it. But 
since they hanged him on Penenden Heath, poor 
Mary has been clean distraught, and roams the 
country as you see her.” 

“She should be sent to Bedlam, and not 
suffered to disturb honest folk on the highway.” 

“You are right, neighbour, but truth to tell, I 
have never known her so wild as to-night. She is 
in her ordinary way very gentle and harmless; 
and Grace, my daughter, hath pleaded with me 
that she should not be shut up, for, says she, the 
wandering in the free air is all her good, and were 
that taken from her she would die. But I will 
speak to her mother that she lets her not forth so 
late again.” 

By this time they had entered the town, and 
were passing down a steep thoroughfare which 
led to the main street running parallel with the 
river. 
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“Ts it not a goodly sight,” said the minister, “ to 
see these streets so quiet? No tavern roisterers 
abroad, no dens of iniquity flaring their lights to 
entice the unwary, no ribald ditties, but such songs 
of peace as fitly close a Christian day. You can 
remember, neighbour Broughton, when it was 
otherwise in Maidstone.” 

“In truth I can,” said Broughton. “ But you 
know, of course, how great is the murmuring among 
the giddy sort at this enforced good order. I 
heard one of the young Tuftons say on the High 
Street yesterday that he would as soon live in a 
Turkish prison as in such a joyless hole as Maid- 
stone has become nowadays.” 

The stranger did not follow this conversa- 
tion. The pain in his head was so great that he 
could hardly keep his seat in the saddle. The 
quaint many-gabled houses, outlined against the 
vet sky, waved before him like a painted curtain 
at the theatre. The words of the distraught girl 
chimed in his ears with a meaningless, maddening 
iteration— ? 

“There is one seeking him, one seeking him, 
but his time is not yet, not yet.” 

The words made themselves into a kind of 
song, and chimed with the plash of the horses’ 
hoofs in the rain-puddles. 

They went some way down the main street, and 
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then turned to the right, down a side street, lead- 
ing to the river. It was lined with handsome and 
substantial houses, one of which, newly-built a year 
or two since, and covered all over the front with 
devices in stucco, was the residence of Andrew 
Broughton, lawyer, and one of the jurats of Maid- 
stone. | 

Here they stopped, and Wilson lifted the 
stranger from his horse. | 

The heavy oaken doors were thrown wide, and 
a cheerful light streamed out into the street. Two 
or three blue-coated serving men came forward to 
meet their master. 

“Where is Mistress Anne?” asked Broughton. 

“She is-above, sir, and Mistress- Wilson with 
her. They are coming even now.” 

The young man had a confused sense of being 
lifted over the threshold. He remembered a say- 
ing he had heard that evil spirits can never cross a 
threshold unassisted. 7 

“Tf they knew all,” he thought, “ would they not 
as soon entertain Apollyon himself? Well, they 
have brought me in; on their head be it, what- 
ever chances.” 

This was his last conscious thought. He was 
dimly aware of the murmur of girls’ voices, and of 
the pitiful look in a pair of dark eyes. Then he 
fainted. 


eee 


CHAPTER IL 


“No, Nance, I will hear no morc on't.” 

“Why not, silly child? Just another half hour. 
They will not be looking for you at home yet. Let 
me read you how Antony comes to Cleopatra, and 
how sweetly they take their farewell. Sure it 1s 
the. most moving thing———’” 

“And that is why I will not hear it,” said 
Grace Wilson. 

“Why, art afraid of what is -heart-stirring? 
Then thou mightest as well be a cabbage, or an 
oyster.” | 

“And that is what I must learn to be,” said 
the curate’s daughter, “if I am to have any com- 
fort in my life. How can I rise in the morning and 
get the boys’ breakfast, and see them off to school, 
and mend, and wash, and be busy with my mother 
in the house all day, and talk of this and that, 
and then in the evening the Scripture reading and 
psalm and prayer and bed? One day like another, 
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one day after another—how can I go on in this 
dull round with such things in my mind as you read 
to me out of your books? Is it any good for me to 
think that there are wonderful and beautiful things 
in the world, when I am as much shut out from ail 
of them as though I were a wench in the 
kitchens?” 

“Vou are far less shut out than I am,” said 
Anne Broughton. “You have a key to the en- 
chanted kingdom.” 

“Oh, Nance, how can you talk so, you that are 
the daughter of one of the richest men in the town? 
You do as you please, your father controls you in 
nothing, and you need never put your hand to a 
stroke of work. How different is my life!” 

“ All that is true, sweetheart,” said Anne. “ But 
look in that mirror opposite at yourself, and then 
look at me.” 

There was indeed a marked contrast between 
the girls. They were both of an age—about nine- 
teen; but one would have judged Anne Broughton 
to be several years older than her companion. A 
small, bent figure, a tiny wizened face, keen, elf- 
like eyes, and lines of constant pain about the fine 
mouth—this was what a lifelong spinal disease had 
made of Lawyer Broughton’s daughter. Her one 
beauty, the thick, fine, golden hair, was waved 
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round her head, according to the court style, in 
elaborate curls, and her dress was silk from the 
looms of Flanders, with a deep hanging collar of 
valuable lace. 

Grace Wilson’s dark hair was pushed out of 
sight under a prim little coif, and the exquisite lines 
of her form were disguised by a plain gown of 
homespun wool, but this plebeian setting could 
not obscure her pure fresh beauty, that had the 
stateliness of a tall young lily. The unusual com- 
bination of a fair skin and blue eyes with dark 
brown hair and eyelashes still darker, gave a 
touch of something unique to her loveliness. 

“Now, then,’ said Anne Broughton, “ask 
yourself whether you would not rather, such as you 
are in form and feature, be the daughter of the 
blind beggar that sits at the bridge and holds his 
cap for pence, than be the King’s own child, and 
such as I.” 

“Alas, poor King,’ sighed Grace, “to be his 
child is not a happy lot, as times go. But you 
should consider, Nance, when you get into your 
gloomy moods, that 7H have as much of your own 
will as any princess.” 

“You mean that I have my books and my lute, 
and I dress myself in any gewgaws that take my 
fancy—in spite of your father and his godly 
friends, my pretty Grace, I know well that they 
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have blamed my father for letting me be pam- 
pered up with heathenish vanities, as they phrase 
it.” 

“tie must ioe you. w ell : 

“There you are wrong,” said Anne calmly, “he 
does not love me at all.” 

Oh; Nance!” 

“T know what I am saying, child. He never 
looks on me if he can help it. When he has to be 
in the room with me he turns his eyes away lest he 
should be reminded that such a pitiable thing 
belongs to him. But since there is a kind of jus- 
tice in him-—and that is where he is really great, 
for you shall find twenty open-handed fellows for 

one truly just man—in his very justice, he gives 
me what he can—he lets me have any toy I may 
fancy, to help me to forget that the doors of life— 
the only real life—were shut in my face when I 
came into this world. Why was I not strangled 
at my birth? It would have been better.” 

It was not often that Anne Broughton broke 
down as she now did, shedding a few bitter tears 
in Grace’s arms. 

The sound of a step was tani in the passage, 
and she hastily raised her flushed face from her 
friend’s shoulder. 

“Tt is the Dutchman—the young man my 
father brought in the other night. I forgot he was 
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coming to give me my lesson. He must not see 
me with these red eyes. Stop him, Grace; let him 
not come in.” 

Grace went out into the passage, panelled with 
oak, and lighted by a window filled with panes of 
coloured glass from Holland. Here stood the 
Dutchman, as Anne called him, his slender figure 
in a black physician’s gown, threadbare, and trim- 

ned with shabby fur, relieved against the oaken 
wall. With his dark hair and eyes, the clear 
pallor of his skin, and a certain melancholy pride 
in his air and carriage, he looked like a portrait by 
Vandyke. 

A sudden change passed over the calm of his 
face as Grace showed herself in the doorway, and 
she felt the colour rush into her own cheeks. 

“Mistress Broughton is not well,’ said Grace. 
“She has asked me to tell you that she cannot read 
with you to-day.” 

He was very sorry. To-morrow, perhaps, at 
the same time, he might wait on Mistress Brough- 
ton. And that being understood, he took leave of 
Grace with a bow such as had never been 
addressed to her before, and moved away with a 
limp, for which she felt grieved. 

“You never told me of your new teacher,” she 
said, when she went back to her friend. 


“Did I not?” said Anne carelessly. “It seems 
y 
Cc 
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that he is of half English blood, bred in Holland 
as a physician, and has chosen this time of all 
others to come back to England and look for his 
relatives. He fell in with my father and yours on 
their way home the other night, and came to their 
help, as you know, in a tough brush they had with 
some sturdy thieves not far from the Heath, getting 
his foot hurt into the bargain. So after that, my 
father could do no less than keep him here till his 
hurt was healed, and yesterday, when Mr. Jansen 
was lamenting the charges that he was putting us 
to, my father said, ‘Well, what do you think of 
giving my daughter some French lessons? I have 
long promised her a teacher, and you, it seems, have 
an uncommon mastery of their tongue?’ I told 
you he procures me what diversions he can, and 
certainly there is no being dull where this young 
man is.” 

“Why, he looks grave enough.” 

“T do not mean for anything in his talk, though 
he can be merry when he chooses. But there is 
that about him that is like a well-told tale. You 
cannot let it alone; you must turn the page to see 
the end. So is it with him. He is the sort of 
man to do either great good or great evil, to be 
loved or hated, to bind up hearts or break them,” 

Grace listened with large attentive eyes. 
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“Yes,” she said, with an involuntary sigh, “even 
so thought I.” 

“Then you lost no time,” said Anne, “for you 
had not the chance to do more than exchange two 
words. But he shall give me a lesson to-morrow, 
and you shall be by; so you can judge whether I 
have read him aright or not.” 

The next morning Mistress Anne had her 
lesson, and Grace bore her company. After the 
strangers bow and word of greeting as he 
entered, he did not speak to her again, directing 
all his conversation to Anne, who was in a teas- 
ing, impertinent mood, and answering her with 
something of the grave patience that a benevolent 
staghound will exhibit towards the attacks of a toy 
terrier. Only ever and anon Grace felt his dark 
eyes resting on her, and with the consciousness, a 
delicious dread overcame her—the sense that some- 
thing new, inevitable, terrible, and sweet beyond 
all expression, had taken hold of her life. 

She had never seen anyone like him before. 
The pale face with its haughty delicate lines was 
all the more interesting to her because it bore the 
marks of an experience which she could not inter- 
pret. She read it, as the maid in the legend did 
the dints on her lover's shield, in the light of her 
innocent idealism. She imagined him worn by 
some sp!endid sorrow, suffering for some noble lost 
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cause. She had dreamed of such a hero, and had 
imagined what it would be to pour out her whole 
life at his feet. She fancied a whole Iliad of ex- 
ploits for him, as she sat in a corner, her lovely 
head like a flower against the dark background of 
the carved oak chair. 


She woke out of her dream with a start to 


realise that Anne was speaking to her. 

“Where is the book of songs I lent you, 
Grace? Here is Mr. Jansen says 1 do nought all 
the livelong day. I want to show him what I 
copied with my own hand, and a fair writing too.” 

“ Alas, Nan,” said Grace, her face crimson. 

“Why, what is the matter? Sure, you have not 
lost it? If you have I shall never forgive you. I 
shall never get all these verses together again.” 

“Indeed, I knew you would be angry,” said 
Grace, “but it was none of my fault.” 

“Well, tell me what befel with it, at least?” 
said Anne, impatiently. | 

“There was one poem I wanted to get by 
heart, so that I might keep it at least, when I had 
to give the book back. So I took the-book up 
with me to my room at night, and hid it under my 
pillow that I might learn some of it early in the 
morning. But yesterday before it was hght my 
mother, who was up betimes, as She always is, saw 
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the gleam of the rushlight under the door, and 
came in and found me reading it.” 

“And then?” said Anne. 

“She took it to father, and he threw it on the 
fire. . 

“Upon my word, I am obliged to Mr. Wilson,” 
cried Anne. “What right had he to destroy my 
property ? ” | 

“He did not know it was yours,’ said Grace, 
“He bade me tell him where I got it, and I would 
not; for I knew that if 1 had I should never have 
been allowed to come here again.” 

“ But what fault did he find with the verses? ” 
said Anne. “They were pretty enough, and no 
harm in them either. I have heard your friend 
Captain Thorold sing some of them to the lute, 
and he is a godly youth and a great favourite of 
General Fairfax’s.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, “but I have heard my 
father say that it was a pity Captain Thorold 
did not give up those toys of music and poetry. 
And he said to me yesterday morning that he 
burned the book, not for any wickedness there was 
in it, for so far as he could see it was harmless 
enough; but because I was overgiven to trifling 
and dreaming, and that these, though not evil in 
themselves, were like small ailments that prepare 
the way for grave diseases. And to cut the matter 
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short, he spoke so that I have pretty well deter- 
mined to be done with poetry and romances, for if 
he knew that I read such things with you, when I 
came hither, he would be ready to think me no- 
thing but a cast-away.” | 

“Well, Mr. Jansen,” said Anne, “what say 
you? I suppose as a wise man, and coming from 
the godly and Calvinistic city of Amsterdam, you 
think scorn of us poor maids and our foolish 
poetry and stuff?” 

“To you, ladies, and in confidence,” said Jan- 
sen, “I will tell my true thought. There are people 
in the world who would, if they could, blot the sun 
out of the sky, and turn trees and grass to ash 
colour, and transform all the merry greenwood birds 
into croaking ravens. Far be from me the sour 
hatred of life and joy that some men call devotion.” 

“Learned sir,” said Grace, with a visible effort, 
and the deep pure blush that any emotion brought 
to her fair face, “I have done very wrong if my 
words have led you to have such thoughts of my 
father.” 

“Your father, mistress,” said Jansen quickly, 
“deserves and commands all respect from me. I 
spoke not of him—far from me be such insolence— 
but of men whom I have known in England dur- 
~ ing the late war, men who, because they are dull 
and gross of sense, and without capacity for joy, 
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revile the worshippers of beauty and the lovers of 
love. They find their pleasure in a canting cen- 
soriousness, and their only idea of amusement is 
to interfere with the amusement of everybody else. 
But Mistress Anne is yawning. I suppose I have 
played pedagogue long enough.” 


CHAP TERSHTLE 


“Mr. JANSEN,” said Anne, a few days after this, 
“you spoke of the war the other day. Where did 
you serve?” 

Jansen looked nonplussed for a moment, but 
with a scarcely perceptible pause he replied: 

“T am a physician, Mistress Anne. My busi- 
ness is to heal wounds, not to give them.” 

“But you saw something of the fighting. Say, 
did you ever meet Captain Thorold?” | 

“No, who is he? You spoke of him the other 
day.” 

“A very gallant young officer, and not a scare- 
crow or a killjoy, ike the most of our party. le 
wears his hair long, and has a pretty touch on the 
lute, as I told you.” 

“Happy man to have your good word. Does 
he belong to these parts?” 

“No, but he comes here from time to time. 
He is some kind of cousin of yours, is he not, 
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“He is no relation,” said Grace swiftly. “My 
mother was his mother’s waiting gentlewoman, 
before she married. They are friends still, and 
Captain Thorold visits my mother when he comes 
to Maidstone, out of old kindness.” 

She spoke to Anne, but Jansen’s cyes were on 
her, and she felt that she was ‘really replying to 
the silent question of his look. They had only 
seen each other four or five times, yet already it 
seemed to her that there was no need of words 
between them. She knew that he was asking her 
“Ts this young soldier anything to you?” and by 
the satisfied look in his eyes, she knew that he: 
answer had gone home. , Nake 

‘The room in which they had their lessons was 
on the first floor at the back of the house, looking 
out on a garden full of budding cherry trees. Jan- 
sen generally arrived about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, when Andrew Broughton was busy with 
liis clients in the little office on the ground floor, 
looking on the street. Sometimes the old House- 
keeper sat with them, but the lessons wearied her, 
and she was quite ready to admit that Mistress 
‘Grace was a sufficient chaperone for her mistress. 
After the reading, Jansen would sometimes take 
up the lute and sing a few verses of a dainty can- 
zonet. His voice was remarkably beautiful, and 
he had evidently been taught to make the most of 
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it. Anne listened to him with half-closed eyes, 
like a critic, beating the measure on one knee; but 
ae who had seldom heard other music than the 

evere psalmody of her father’s church, felt her- 
self caught away into Prospero’s island, and listen- | 
ing to fairy melodies. : 

As soon as Jansen had recovered from his in- 
juries, that is to say in about ten days, he left the 
shelter of Mr. Broughton’s house, and took a lodg- 
ing in a lane behind the market place. His land- 
lady was the mother of the mad girl he had met on 
the night of his arrival, a poor widow who worked 
for the parson’s family. It was noticed that he 
kept himself very much retired, and seemed to avoid 
making acquaintances. He attended worship in the 
parish church morning and afternoon on Sundays, 
and received a special invitation to the evening 
meeting that generally followed in Mr. Thomas 
Swinnock’s house. [From these gatherings he often 
excused himself on the plea of bad health, and 
thereby incurred the suspicion of some of the more 
zealous among the godly of Maidstone. 

“For my part,” said Mr. Whalley, a butcher in 
Week Street, and a member of the Town Council, 
who had stepped into the clergyman’s house on 
his way home from church, “I like it not. He 
wears his hair too much after the fashion of Baby- 
lon, and this afternoon his eyes were roving among 
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the maidens, while Mr. Wilson was unfolding the 
controversy of the Lord with the Prelatists, now 
happily overthrown, and he was fairly asleep 
before you, reverend sir, had got to your sixteenth 
’ division.” | 

“The poor lad is but just getting the better of 
his illness,” said the minister benignly. “I love 
your zeal, brother Whalley, but let it not make us 
unjust to the weaker brethren.” . 

“ But surely,” said another, “if he be come from 
our brethren in Holland, as he says, could he not 
have brought us a line from some of them to 
serve as credentials? The Malignants are begin- 
ning to gather together. I hear from London that 
the Cavaliers were up but the other day, and an 
officer of the Parliament was all but torn in pieces 
of them. In Canterbury the Malignants are talk- 
ing big of what may happen in a few weeks’ time, 
when they say they hope to have the King free 
and among them. It is not a time to be harbour- 
ing spies in our midst.” 

“No,” said Wilson, “ nor is it a time to show our 
distrust, by childish panic and suspicion, in the 
God who has led us thus far. You talk of creden- 
tials. The young man says that he was robbed of 
his letters to us by the same thieves that took his 
spending money, but I ask for no better creden- 
tials than plain honest deeds; and the man who 
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saved me and my worshipful friend from men of 
Belial the other night is no treacherous 7, Of 
that Tam convinced.” i 

The two elders saluted their minister and went. 
Wuson turned round and saw Grace standing in 
the doorway between the parlour and the further 
room; her eyes were shining and her cheeks crim- 
son with delight. She took her father’s hand and 
kissed it. . 

“What is this, child,” he said, tapping her on 
the cheek—a rare movement with him, for he was 
shy of caresses, “and why do you hang out your 
red flag in this way?” 

“ Because I-admire you,” said Grace, “ because 
you are so free and Secs in spirit, not full of 
suspicion like these men.” | 

Wilson took his daughter gently by the arms, 
and, holding her a little way from him, gazed into 
her face with grave tenderness. 

“T would, my daughter,” he said, “that I could 
see thy heart more turned to those graces which 


are the fruits of the spirit, and less to those natural 


gifts, which, however attractive to the unregenerate 
man, are but, compared with the others, ike com- 
mon wayside weeds against the roses and lilies of a 
queen’s garden. I was, in my time, before the 
Lord sought and found me, a ruffler among the 
noisiest, a giddy brawler at fairs and markets, and 
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there were few on the Cumberland fells, who could 
bide a buffet or a wrestle with me. But as far.as 
I have left those Northern moors behind me, so 
far, I trust, are those vain thoughts from me now. 
I pray that He who took me captive may tame my 
proud spirit, till I come before my gentle Lord 
with some reflection on me of His own lowliness.” 

A strong impulse stirred in Grace as he spoke, 
to pour out all her heart to him, to teil him of all 
her dreams and wishes, her doubts and fears. She 
realised, as never before, that he too had known 
the struggles and temptations of youth, and might 
help her. But the habit of mutual reserve, of 
stern command on one side, and obedient awe on 
the other, which made free communion so rare a 
thing then between parent and child, choked her 
intended confession; and a thing that happened a 
moment or two later gave another impulse to her 
mind. 

Mr. Wilson had strolled through the house 
into the garden at the back, where, in spite of the 
growing dusk, it was still light enough to read. 
Two of the little boys were sitting demurely on a 
bench learning their Sunday texts. A child of 
four, little Peace, was deeply occupied with some- 
thing under a tree at the end of the garden. . 

Suddenly one of the small students looked ups 
from his Bible. 
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“Oh, Peace, thou wicked child!” he piped. 
“Sister, look at little Peace, she is making daisy 
chains on the Sabbath.” 

The minister, who was absently pacing the 
walk, lifted his head. 

“Peace, come hither,” he said, in deep, terror- 
striking tones, and as the baby toddled up to him, 
he sat down on the bench, and taking her between 
his knees, told her in severe and gloomy language 
of what befell the wicked children of old who 
disobeyed their parents and despised the holy 
Sabbath. 

But Grace, standing behind him, felt the old 
spirit of dislike and opposition, stronger and 
fiercer than ever, swell her heart. No, she would 
not confide in her father. He was the champion 
of a stern, harsh system of things in which there 
was no room for loveliness and joy. He and 
those who thought with him had made a God in 
their own image—a God who took offence at see- 
ing an innocent child pluck a flower on Sunday, 
and looked on approvingly at deeds of the harshest 
violence committed by the dominant party against 
their foes. As she remembered that some of the 
men who were her father’s strongest supporters 
were as likely as not to drag her hero from his 
retreat and throw him into prison on suspicion, she 
felt an intense antagonism to them and all their 
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works. Besides, what had she to tell her father? 
Nothing. Jansen had never made love to her, 
never said a word that all the world might not 
have heard. 

Little Peace slept in Grace’s room, and that 
night she roused her sister with shrieks of terror. 
Grace hugged her close, and did all she could to 
comfort the frightened child, who sobbed out that 
she had dreamed the Evil One was coming to 
take her to his own place, because she was a 
wicked girl and had broken the Sabbath. 

“ But you are sorry now,” said Grace. “ Gentle 
Jesus forgives little girls when they are sorry. He 
knows you will not do it any more.” 

Somewhat comforted by this assurance, the 
little thing dropped off to sleep. But Grace, with 
the curly head on her bosom, lay awake, wide-eyed, 
gazing into the darkness, as if trying to discern the 
message of the veiled Fate that seemed to beckon 
to her with imperious hands. 

Next morning she went. over to see Anne 
Broughton, as happened every two or three days. 
Mr. Jansen arrived soon after, and gave his lesson ; 
and then, at Anne’s request, took his lute. He 
had sung one song when Anne was called out of 
the room for a moment. Grace picked up the 
needlework which she had laid down, and began 
to stitch busily. She had a nervous feeling that 
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she ought to say something, but she was tongue- 
tied. He, meanwhile, was running his fingers over 
the strings of his instrument. At last he seemed 
to have found what he wanted. He played a 
few bars of a pleading melody, , 

“Have you heard that before?” he said. 

“Ves.” said: Grace; “once”: : 

“Captain Thorold sings it, does he not?” 

“Tt was he I heard.” | 

“ Has he a fine voice?” 

“Not so very fine. Why do you ask?” 

“Test I should wrong myself too much by 
singing these words after him. But I will try, any- 
how, and let true heart make amends for want of 
skill, - 

*** Fain would I change that note, 
To which fond love has charmed mie.’ ” 


So he began, and Grace sat in a golden dream. 


“Ts it for me?” she thought, as she listened to. that 
rich, passionate voice. 


“¢ Oh, Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 
Fair house of joy and bliss 
Where truest pleasure is, 
I do adore thee. } 
I know thee what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heart, 
And fall before thee.’”’ 
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He laid the lute down, looked up, and their 
eyes met. Both of them pale, both shaken by an 
emotion which Grace at least did not comprehend, 
they rose together. 

“Grace!” he said, with outstretched hands. 

And half-blinded as she was with happy tears, 
she let him take her to his heart. 

A moment after, Anne re-entering, found her 
friend absorbed in a difficult piece of cross-stitch, 
and Jansen much concerned about one of the lute 
strings which had snapped in his hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE same day as that on which Jansen, the Dutch. 
physician had fallen among thieves and then 
among friends, certain occurrences of an exciting - 
nature were taking place in London. The Ordi- 
nance against stage-plays passed by the Long Par-- 
liament, had expired at the end of the previous 
year, and Parliament had neglected, in the press 
of other business, to renew it. Accordingly the 
theatres opened their doors again, and remained 
open all through January, to the great delight of 
the pleasure-loving portion of the population, and 
the equal scandal of the stricter sort, by whose 
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representations a new Ordinance was _ passed 
through the House. The theatres were once more 
closed, and. the disappointed public consoled itself 
by getting up a drama on its own account. 

By about eleven o'clock in the morning, the 
streets were full of aimless, noisy groups, the 
taverns were doing a brisk business, and some of 
the more cautious of the shopkeepers had shut up 
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their booths. At the corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
_ yard, where it opens into Cheapside, a concourse 
of people had gathered to listen to an orator who 
was haranguing them from a cart. They listened 
languidly, as if conscious that the fun had not yet 
begun, but willing to fill up their time with any- 
thing that might offer itself. The spéaker himself 

_ was beginning to look like one “ gravelled for lack 
of matter,” when his eye fell on an object that evi- 
dently suggested a moving topic for his elo- 
quence. 

“Army!” he shouted, “army, they call them- 
» selves—a set of snuffling, sneaking hypocrites! They 
have put down the king and the gentry, but that’s 
not enough. We must be taxed to keep their foot 
On our necks, we must pay these ploughmen and 
cobblers, who lord it over us in buff and ban- 
doliers. Where are our good old English customs, 
our May Days and our revels, our sports and our 
pageants?” 

“Shame, shamé!” yelled the crowd. 

“There’s one of them,” vociferated the man in 
the cart. | 

“Hallo, you sir, stop. Your prayer meeting can 
wait. Here is one of your mewling spoil-sports, | 
gentlemen.” . 

The person thus designated to the unflattering 
notice of the company was a young man in the un- 
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dress uniform of a cavalry officer, who had just 
come round the corner of the churchyard with the 
quick step of a man going on his own business, and 
who looked considerably surprised at finding him- 
self the object of so much attention. 

“Stop him, stop him!” shouted the loafers, in 
the happy prospect of a sensation at last. “ Down 
with Noll! Down with the Roundheads! Throttle 
the prick-eared cur! Strip off his uniform! Throw 
him into the Fleet!” 

The young soldier, however, kept on resolutely, 
and his firm profile with the tightly closed lips, 
and the steely gleam of the blue eyes, was not en- 
couraging to the assailants. At the corner, where 
the street turned down to Newgate, the crowd was 
so dense that he could not get along. | 

No one moved; and stones were beginning to 
fly as well as strong language. 

The young man drew his sword, and the noisy 
demonstrators in the front rank drew back before 
the flash of the naked blade, but realising that he 
was utterly alone, they closed up again. 

“ Give way, fellows,” said the officer, emphasis- 
ing his words by a smart blow with the flat of the 
sword on the shoulder of the man who stood 
nearest. | 

That gesture seemed to have unchained the 
sleeping brute in the crowd. The young soldier, 
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with a soldier’s contempt for mobs, had supposed 
that the bare sight of his unsheathed sword would 
be sufficient to bring the throng to reason. He 
learned his error in that moment. There was a 
howl from many throats, and someone grabbed his 
sword-arm from behind. He turned, shook off the 
hold, and then with thrust and slash cleared a 
momentary space about him. In that instant’s 
breathing time he noticed that he was close to a 
narrow passage leading into a little court. He 
dived into it, though fearing as he did so that it 
might prove a cud de sac. But no, there was an- 
other narrow passage at the further end, widen- 
ing out into a lane that ran between high garden 
walls. Here for a moment he thought himself 
safe, the next, five or six of the mob burst through 
the passage and were at his heels, and at the same 
instant a fresh contingent of rioters showed itself 
at the other end of the lane. 

The officer set his back against a door in the 
wali and fell on guard, prepared to sell his, life 
dearly. But even as he did so, the door opened 
behind him, soft fingers were laid on his hand and 
a woman's voice said, “In here, quickly. Here are 
friends. You are safe.” 

He was within the garden, the door was closed 
again, and he followed his rescuer down the 
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flagged path to the house, while his assailants 
belaboured the door with blows that threatened to 
break it down. 

Before he could realise what had happened to 
him, his guide, whom he judged by her walk and 
figure to be young, though the black silk scarf 
thrown over her head prevented him from seeing 
her features, had taken him into the house, 
opened a door on the left, thrust him in, shut and 
locked the door and left him to his meditations. 

In about ten minutes she returned. 

“All is well now,” she said. “The coast is 
clear. I have brought you a black cloak to throw 
over that hateful uniform. Go out by the front 
door and make your way home in peace; but if 
you meet any more honest folk do not throw your- 
self in their way. You Roundheads look to your 
'master to bear you through all, but you may tempt 
- your fate once too often.” 

While she delivered this address, very unlike to 
anything its object was accustomed to hear among 
the ladies of his acquaintance, he was completely 
absorbed in gazing at his deliverer. The scarf had 
slipped to her shoulders, and he could see her face. 
She seemed about five years his junior, that is, not 
much more than twenty. There were golden 
lights in her brown eyes and hair, and the sweet 
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creamy oval of her cheeks was rounded away into 
a most provocative little chin. It was 


‘© A dancing shape, an image gay 
To haunt, to startle, to waylay.” 


in » 


He followed her out into the passage, and stood 
for a moment, racking his brain for some word of 
thanks that should not be too absurdly inade- 
quate. 

“You are quite safe,” she said impatiently. “I 
told them that you had passed straight through the 
house, and they are up Aldersgate Street after you 
by this time.” 

Involuntarily, a speech escaped the young 
Puritan captain, which was not at all what he had 
intended. 

“Tam sorry you told a falsehood for me,” he 
said. 

The young lady stared and then laughed a 
short, scornful laugh. 

“TI crave your holiness’s pardon,” she said. 
“Unfortunately the thing is done, but if it were to 
do again, believe me I would not lift my finger to 
save you from being torn in pieces.” 

The contempt in her voice acted on him like a 
challenge. 

“Madam,” he said, “ what I meant was neither 
ingratitude or discourtesy, though my awkwardness 
may have made it sound as such. I would not 
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have you stoop to be less than perfect for the sake 
of such’a one as I am.” 

“TI should imagine that my perfection matters 
as much to you as your gratitude to me, and that 
is less than nothing. Farewell, sir.” 

“ But—the cloak—” he said. 

end eEAS, te RTD ota 

“ At least before I go, let me know who it is 
that has saved me.” 

“Why should you? What I did I would do 
again for any hunted wretch. It is my way when 
I see a thing chased, mouse or man. You owe me 
nothing.” 

“Except my life,” he said. 

The restrained emotion of his voice communi- 
cated itself to her. She dropped her eyes, and her 
voice changed as she answered : <. 

“Ah, go, I pray you. Believe me, this is no 
place for anyone of your party.” 

“One moment,” he said, “I am Eric Thorold, 
second son of Sir Rolf Thorold, of Thoresby, and I 
-am on General Fairfax’s staff. I may have a 
chance of being of use to you some day. Will you 
not remember my name, as of one who owes you a 
life?” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, smiling a little saucily. 

“And tell me yours?” | 

“My name is Rose,” she said, and before he 
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could reply, she turned and ran up the dark stair- 
case, pausing half way up to sketch, as it were, 
with her hand, a fragmentary gesture of farewell. 
Then she vanished, and it seemed to the young 
man that the sun went with her. 

Captain Thorold opened the door and let him- 
self out into the deserted street. 
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CHAPTER SV: 


A FEW days later, the riots being put down and — 
the streets fairly quiet, Captain Thorold devoted 
his first hour off duty to revisiting the scene of his 
adventure. He found the street without much 
difficulty, and spent a little time in reconnoitring 
the house before he could decide on the next 
step. At last he stepped into a shop two or three 
doors down, over the door of which the gilt pestle 
and mortar conspicuously indicated the apothecary 
within. A few small purchases gave the oppor- 
tunity for questioning, in the course of which 
Thorold learned that the house which interested 
him was owned by a citizen who let it out in 
apartments to nobility and gentry from the 
country, and that his last tenants had been Sir 
Edward. Astley’s lady and some people of her 
household. 

He paid for his purchases and stepped into the 
street to digest the information he had received. | 
Near at hand the churchyard of St. Vedast offered 
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itself invitingly for contemplation. He entered 
and walked up and down on the flagged path 
between the tombstones. 

Just outside the wall, two or three ragged chil- 
dren were playing. “Rose is out!” one of them 
shouted, and the others took up the chorus, “ Rose, 
Rose!” He started; his pulse quickened, and 
then he laughed at himself. One of the commonest 


names in England. And yet it seemed strange 


and almost fateful that it should meet him every 
where. 3 / 
Rose—the name told him nothing. She eould 
not belong to the people of the house. . Every 
tone, every gesture, spoke of patrician blood. 
Could she be one of the Astleys? Lady 
Astley, who had tenanted the house, he knew to 
be several years older than this girl. She was the 
daughter of Sir Jacob Astley, of Maidstone, and 
had married her cousin. Captain Thorold knew 
and appreciated Sir Jacob Astley, as men on either 
side in that great struggle knew how to value a 
noble enemy. He had been present on that March 
day in 1646, when Astley, on his way to Oxford 
with the little force of 300 men, which he was 
taking to the help of his defeated master, was cut 
off and surrounded by the troops of the Common- 
wealth. His men deserted, and there was nothing 
for him to do but surrender. Seated on a drum 
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of ammunition, he surveyed his conquerors with a 
‘sort of rough dignity. “You have done your 
work,” he said, “and may go to play, unless you 
fall out"among yourselves.” 

Thorold’s rescuer might, he thought, be a 
sister of Sir Edward Astley’s, who was travelling 
with her sister-in-law. She might simply be a 
{friend or companion, or waiting gentlewoman—for 
in those days impecunious young women of noble 


houses not unfrequently accepted such positions. 
But if she were connected with the Astleys in 


any capacity, it was not likely that they would 
relish her interference on behalf of an officer of the 
Parliament. There was no use in his going back 
to the house. He had no title to make inquiries, 
and his doing so could only lead to suspicion and 
trouble. 
Nevertheless, he did go back, if only to look 
at the windows behind which his cynosure might 
possibly be moving. A cart stood before the 


street door, and some men were loading it with 


trunks and packages. 

The strong desire to know overcame Thorold’s 
prudence, never a strong point with him. 

“Is Lady Astley leaving town?” he said, step- 
ping up to one of the servants. 

“Lady Astley left yesterday, your Honour,” 
said the man, without surprise. Thorold was out 


a 
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of uniform, and although his dress was plain there 
was no affectation of the precisian about it. He 
might, for all the servant knew, have been an 
acquaintance of the family. 

“ And whither has her ladyship gone } ?” Thorold 
asked. 

“To Sir Jacob Astley’s at Maidstone,” said the 
man. “The two young gentlemen and Mistress 
Gifford have gone too, but Sir Edward Astley 
stays until to-morrow. Can I do any message for 
your Honour?” 

Thorold rewarded the fellow’s good intentions 
with a small gratuity, and then turned homewards. 

He went down the hill and out of the city at 
Newgate; then on into the suburb that was strag- 
gling northwards into the country from the Strand 
and the Inns of Court, stopping at one of a row of 
new houses on the north side of Holborn. 

“Ts Lady Thorold within?” he asked of the ser- 
vant who met him in the hail. 

“She is in her withdrawing room,” the man 
replied, “and Sir Osborn and his lady with her.” 

A flush of annoyance rose to Eric Thorold’s 
face. He did not love his half-brother Osborn, 
and if possible loved his brother’s wife still less. 
There were twenty years between the second son 
of old Sir Rolf and the present owner of Thoresby. 
Oshorn Thorold had never forgiven his father’s 
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second marriage, and all the young wife’s graces 
had been powerless to win that bitter and sus- 
picious nature. Eric’s birth gave him a fresh 
grievance. The baby represented to him a fresh 
claimant, not only to his father’s affection, which 
he could have borne, but to the property, which was 
more serious. Later on, when Sir Rolf met with 
an accident out hunting, and the masterful old man 
sank into his second childhood, Osborn brought a 
wife to the Hall, a kindred spirit, but possessed 
of a mania for petty grasping and pinching which 
did not run in the Thoroid blood. It wouid be im- 
possible to describe what Lady Thorold endured 
between her husband in his piteous dotage and this 
worthy pair. Only little Eric, the joint victim 
with his mother of their sly incessant enmity, un- 
derstood something of what she had to bear, and 
the conscicusness of a common suffering drew 
closer than ever the bonds between the gentle, 
sorely-tried woman and her only son. 

He was a son, too, of whom she might weil be 
proud. He had the traditional good looks of his 
family—the firm, clear profile with the long, close 
mouth and determined chin, and the thick hair, the 
tint of burnished copper, which Lady Thorold, 
Puritan as she was, would never hear of his cutting, 
and which, therefore, waved on his shoulders, as did 
the locks of Colonel Hutchinson and many other 
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gentlemen of the Commonwealth party, who, how- 
ever seriously inclined, were not willing to give up 
one of the ordinary distinctions of their rank. He 
had the blue eyes of his sea-roving ancestors, 
dreamy as though with gazing over wide spaces of 
ocean, or at need keen and fierce as a hawk’s. And 
with it all there was just that touch of gentleness 
that came to him from his mother, softening the 
haughty young Viking face, so that children would 
look up into it trustfully, recognising a soul as 
clear as their own. 

Sir Rolf’s death at once justified Osborn and 
. his wife in their own minds by providing them with 
a grievance. The landed estate went to the 
eldest son intact, but the personal property, of 
which there was a good deal, was left entirely to 
the dowager Lady Thorold for her hfe, and on 
her death was to be divided between the sons. The 
younger lady was loud in her complaints. Was 
not Sir Rolf’s widow the heiress of Sir John 
Chilton, the great City merchant? Wad she nota 
fortune in her own right, which would naturally 
descend to her boy? And everybody knew that 
the owner of Thoresby, without plenty of money to 
keep it up, would be little better than a beggar. 

The dowager Lady Thorold took her son, then 
a boy of fourteen, into council, and together they 
decided to give up to Sir Osborn and his wife all 
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benefit that might accrue to them under Sir Rolf’s 
will. Lady Thorold’s property was settled upon 
her, and was enough both to maintain her in modest 
comfort and to make a provision for her son. The 
boy was too young to care for money, and the 
woman was one of the rare souls who never learn 
to care for it. To both of them the wealth that 
the old knight of Thoresby had left them seemed 
better employed in putting an end to a family feud 
than in any other way. 

Sir Osborn and his wife admitted that Emily 
had behaved very properly on that occasion, and 
showed their appreciation of her conduct by com- 
ing to stay with her in town, when by so doing 
‘they could save the expense of providing a lodging 
for themselves. Except for this the two families 
never met. A perfunctory invitation to Thoresby 
was given once or twice, and uniformly declined. 

Young Eric went to school, and then in due 
course to Cambridge, spending his long vacations 
with his mother in the quiet house at Holborn. 
During his college days he became acquainted with 
some poems, written by a man who had graduated 
and left college before he entered, but of whom 
memories were still rife. These poems, with their 
musical names and quaint blending of classic 
legend and romantic fancy, delighted the lad. He 
got them by heart, and used to murmur, “ Yet 
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once more, oh ye laurels,” or “ Blest pair of Sirens ” 
as he strolled along the Backs on autumn after- 
noons in the solitary ecstasy of youth. 

One day during the Long Vacation, he was 
standing outside a bookseller’s shop in Little 
Britain, turning over the leaves of a second-hand 
Petrarch, when a man of middle height, dressed 
with scrupulous care, and having his auburn hair 
long on his shoulders, passed him and went into 
the shop, where he stood for a minute or two talk- 
ing with the bookseller, in such a position that 
Thorold had a good view of him. 

“To my house in Aldersgate Street, not later 
than four,” the customer concluded, in his grave 
and somewhat haughty tone, and the bookseller 
answered deferentially, “ Yes, Mr. Milton.” 

- As he turned and came out of the shop his 
short-sighted brown eyes met a pair of blue orbs in 
an ardent young face. Thorold stood there, per- 
fectly petrified by the astonishing chance which 
had brought him face to face with his hero. His 
finger was still in the volume of Petrarch. 

All his life the poet was gracious to worship- 
pers and to ingenuous youths especially. He 
stopped and asked the boy what he was reading. 

Naturally after this, Thorold spent much of his 
time hanging about the book shop in the hope of 


another fortunate rencontre, which was not disap- 
E 
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pointed. One day Mr. Milton asked his name, 
spoke of having known his mother’s family, and 
gratified the boy beyond expression by permitting 
him to be his companion in a ramble along the lanes 


to the north of Ely Place. Some things that he © 


said during this walk remained with Thorold all 
through his young manhood, and if in later years 
the edge of the impression seemed blunted, it was 
only because the teaching had become part of the 
habit of his mind and of his life. 

“You are going into the army,” said Milton, 
for that had already been settled as Thorold’s 
destiny, “and however far the state of war may be 
from the perfect idea of the Commonwealth, we 
cannot yet feel that the time has come when the 
only arms of Truth shall be her invincible beauty. 
And even now, the soldier gives in his calling such 
an example of what I may call a wise ascesis, as 
cannot but be for your profit to observe. Study 
not to fall, as do the careless ones, into double 
laxity, when the need for self control seems past, 
but ever keep your whole nature in such perfect 
discipline and harmony as the Greek athletes their 
bodies, to the end that the body may be the ready 


servant of the mind, and both mind and body 


servants of that spiritual part, by which alone we 
become companions of the Divine. 
“There will be men to tell you,” he went on, 
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“that you do needlessly and wantonly cramp and 
deny your nature by not running with them into 
the same excess of riot. But bethink you, what 
nature? The brute in every man clamours for its 
rights, and these are in no danger of being for- 
gotten. But for the voice of the Divine in every 
man he must listen, and when he hears it, follow 
where it leads, silencing the grosser and more 
clamant voices that he may wait upon it alone. As 
in music, so in life; there is a rhythm, a measure, a 
harmony, when blood and brain move in obedience 
to the spiritual impulse that strongly and sweetly 
orders all. Perhaps you think my _ warning 
needless. Yet I have known youths of fair and 
high promise make but broken music of their lives.” 

“Sir,” said Thorold, earnestly, “if that should 
chance with me, I should have less excuse than 
most. I have my mother and—a friend.” 

They walked back in silence to the town, and 
next morning Thorold went back to Cambridge. 

The tender piety of his mother, the passion for 
moral beauty, which he drank in from his favourite 
poet, and the companionship of the friends whom 
he was fortunate enough to make at the University, 
all led him in the same direction. It was an age 
preoccupied with questions of religion and morals 
to a degree which to our lighter and more material- 
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ised times scems almost unthinkable. There were 
many men taking opposite sides of. the great 
national controversy, but asking themselves in all 
earnestness the solemn question of the Psalmist, 
“Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way?” One or two of the best of Thorold’s inti- 
mates at Cambridge took the King’s side in the 
Civil War which had broken out before he left the 
University. And yet, perhaps, on the whole, the 
cause of the Parliament was the cause of those who 
waited upon God and sought to honour Him in 
their lives. It represented what appeared to be, at 
least to a great number of the men of that day, a 
stricter, a more inward and personal, a more exact- 
ing type of religion, and it stood for that system of 
‘government which seemed a necessary consequence 
of the Puritan doctrine of free access to God. The 
suppression of the priest and the altar, with the 
corresponding insistance on individualism in re- 
ligion, involved, as James IJ. was cute enough to 
see, the destruction of absolute sovereignty. 
Thorold, at any rate, had no doubt about the 
justice of the Parliament’s cause from the moment — 
he heard that Mr. Milton was on the same side. 
He gave his mother no peace till she had secured 
for him, through the influence of their relatives, a 
commission in the army of the Commonwealth, and 
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his mother almost forgot the pang with which she 


- let him go, when she heard how the young fellow 


had borne himself on his first stricken field. 

Such was the young man whom for the first 
time Love had visited, and—oh, malice of fate !— 
in the person of a fair Royalist. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WE have kept Captain Thorold an unconscionable 
time in the vestibule of his mother’s house while 
making these necessary explanations. He hesitated 
for a moment as to whether he should present him- 
self before his relatives, but at last, partly from the 
consciousness of his mother’s desire to keep up the 
form of family union for which she had sacrificed so 
much—partly, perhaps, from another motive—he 
choked down his disinclination and walked into 
the withdrawing room. Sir Osborn was standing 
by the window. The auburn colouring of his 
family had taken a foxy tint in him, and he 
seemed fitly matched with the narrow-eyed, 
straight-lipped woman, who broke off in a dolorous 
recital of the expense of the journey to London, 
to contort her features into a grimace of welcome 
when Thorold appeared in the doorway. 

The young man was quite aware that the 
favour in which he stood with General Fairfax had 
made him a person to be courted by people so 
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anxious to stand well with the ruling powers as 
Sir Osborn and his wife; but he had his own 
reasons for knowing, also, that the master of 
Thoresby had been coquetting both with Caris- 
brooke and Edinburgh, and it struck him as very 
hikely that his brother’s present visit might have 
some aim of that nature. 

It may have been an instinctive consciousness 
of this suspicion which led Sir Osborn to dwell 
rather minutely on the business which had brought 
him to town. Young Thorold, standing in the 
recess of the oriel window and looking out into 
the street, did not appear to be paying any particu- 
lar attention to what was going on behind him till 
a certain name struck his ear. He listened a 
tmoment and then strode out into the centre of the 
room. 

“You will not do that, brother,” he said, in a 
voice out of which his utmost self-control could not 
keep the vibrating note of anger. 

“ And why not?” said his senior, with astonish- 
ment. “I know and can prove that when he com- 
pounded for his estate with the Commissioners of 
the Parliament, Sir Jacob Astley omitted from the 
schedule this manor, which happens to march with 
my lady’s lands.” 

“Well, if so, you are not a pettifogging lawyer 
to take advantage of a slip.” 
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“You may call it a slip,” said Sir Osborn. “I 
say it was done of design to cheat the Common- 
wealth; and the Parliament hath provided in its 
own defence that any who acquaint it with any 
such defraudment shall benefit by the possession of 
the lands justly forfeited. You do not take upon 
you, | hope, to be wiser than our lawgivers, young 
man.” 

“Sir Jacob Astley is a gallant man, and has 
suffered much,” said Thorold. “It were worthier 
one of our house to come to his help than to strike 
him when he is down.” 

“He is a godless Malignant,” said Osborn. 

“He is a man of blood and wrath,” sniffled 
Lady Thorold the. younger. 

“He has more religion and more courtesy than 
many of those who malign him,” said Thorold, 
warmly, “and I can tell you this, sir, that he is a 
man the Generals have a particular value for, and 
would well like to gain over; and they are not at 
all likely to take well any harshness shown to him 
on your part.” ) | 

“JT need none of your cane Master Mala- 
pert,” answered Sir Osborn, angered to the point 
of forgetting his conciliatory tactics. “This is a 
matter for the Commissioners, and not for the 
Generals, who do not rule England yet, that I 
know of.” 
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“A pretty way, indeed, to take upon yourself to 
speak: to the head of the house, and a fine breed- 
ing you must have had,” murmured Sir Osborn’s 
helpmeet. | 

Thorold did not choose to hear this. 

_“T think,” he said, turning to his brother, “ the. 
last time you graced us with your presence was the 
3rd of January.” 

“What of that?” 

_ “Do you chance to remember where you spent 
your evening?” 

“What of that, once more?” 

“Only that on your return you appear to have 
burned some papers in the fireplace of my room, 
which I had the privilege of giving up to you. I 
wonder that an experienced politician should not 
have realised that such a work needs doing 
thoroughly. Campion, my man, found this scrap 
after you had gone, and brought it to me. For- 
tunately for you, he does not know his letters.” 

He deliberately drew out his pocket book, 
opened it, and produced a scorched and crumpled 
piece of paper, which he spread on the table. Sir 
Osborn’s face had turned yellow. He made an 
instinctive snatch at the paper. 

“This is a document,” said Thorold, “ which 
would interest the Privy Council. Brother mine, I 
always knew that you were skilled at hunting with 
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the hounds and running with the hare; but I would 
not have believed without this proof that you were 
a sworn ally of the enemies of England. This is 
part of a letter,” he went on, turning to the women, 
“from the secretary and dme damnée of the Duke 
of Hamilton, asking Sir Osborn to keep him in- 
formed of what is being done to further the King’s 
escape to Scotland, and promising him due recog- 
nition of his services.” 

“Tt is false,” stammered Sir Osborn, “ it is false 
that | ever promised. Can I help what men write 
to me?” 

“T have known this a fortnight,” continued 
Thorold, without noticing the disclaimer, “and 
since then I have contented myself with watching. 
Now, I think it is as well we should speak openly. 
I hope it is not to come to this, that I must stain 


“ 


my house’s fame to save the country. I trust that 
you will remember you are known, and will keep 
quiet.” 

“Here is some strange mistake,” faltered the 
Baronet, in a pitiable fright. “It is not what you 
imagine. Iam the victim of some trick. Eric, my 
boy, remember I stand in your father’s place. Do 
not be harsh with me.” : 

“Sir Osborn Thorold,” said Eric, “ believe me, 


I do not forget what name you bear. Let me hope 
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that you also will rememyér it henceforth. You 
cannot think that I wish tuyruin you.” 

“T knew I might relyson your honour,” returned 
Sir Osborn, who i recovered part of his usual 
self-possession. {it would look very ill if you 
were the one ty delate me. And as regards the 
other business, the more I consider it, the more | 
see that there is more plague than proht in it.” 

“That is entirely my own opinion,” said Eric. 

“ Mother,” said young Thorold, when their un- 
congenial guests had departed, and the lady was 
alone with her son, “I think I shall ride down to 
Maidstone.” 

“ But why, my dear?” 

“YT think Sir Jacob Astley should be warned to 
put himself right with the Commissioners.” 

“Can you not write?” 

“Who knows what may happen with a letter 
in these times?” 

He was leaning over the back of her chair, but 
she turned and drew him round so that he knelt 
before her on the floor. Her fine, long, nervous 
right hand was half buried in his thick mane of 
hair, and her eyes, proud and fond as they 
were, had a look in them which cut him lke a 
reproach. They seemed to divine that the days 
when they had been all in all to each other were 
over; that a new power had entered the young 
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man’s life. And he knew that it was not the mere 
thought of doing a servicd to Sir Jacob Astley that 
set the blood dancing in his veins, and made him 
think of Maidstone, which head been wont to 


call the dullest borough in Englend, as a sort of 


enchanted garden. The half-conscious remorse in 
his mind transmuted itself into tenderness. He 
laid his auburn head in her lap, drew the dear thin 
hands to his mouth and kissed them again and 
again. 7 
When he raised his head he saw that Lady 
Thorold’s eyes were full of tears. 

“ Are you so set against my going, mother?” he 
said. 

“No, dear. I would not keep you if you think 
it right to go. But I would you had not angered 
your brother. I cannot get it out of my mind that 
he will find some way of repaying you.” 

Thorold tossed his mane. “Let him do his 
worst,” he said. 

“You have made two enemies for life. I know 
them, Osborn will never forgive you for having 
discovered his treachery.” 

“He will be careful, though, because he knows 
I have him at my mercy.” 

“But you could never testify against your 
brother.” 

“Yes, but he does not know that. He will 
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expect me to use my advantage as he would have 
used his. I have been watching for some days to 
tell him what I knew of his practices, and I think 
he has had a fright that will keep him out of mis- 
chief’s way for some time. He will let the Astleys 
alone, too, which is all to the good. How his face 
changed when I showed him the paper!” 

“Ah!” cried Lady Thorold, “I cannot bear to 
think of it. He looked as though he could kili you. 
Yes,” she added, trying to smile through her start- 
ing tears, “ your silly mother is like the old dame 
in the fable, who put all her eggs in one basket. 
You see, you are all I have.” 


CHARI E Rebs 


THE woods on either side of the road were car- 
peted with primroses and anemones when Thorold 
rode to Maidstone. He reached the town about 
five o'clock and reined up his horse on the bridge 
to admire the effect of the ancient buildings; the 
parish church of All Saints, where Thomas Wilson 
ministered week by week; the Palace, once the 
dwelling of archbishops, now the private mansion 
of the Astley family, and the remains of the Col- 
lege of Maidstone—all these piled high above the 
broad Medway and glassed in its waters. The 
principal street of Maidstone, then as now, led 
direct from the Bridge to the crown of the hill, 
where stood the market cross, the great conduit, 
and the town prison, and where, at this time#such 
jollity as the strict rule of the Puritans permitted 
was apt to manifest itself. From the High Street, 
the other main street of the town, a long irregular 
lane of quaint, timbered, many-gabled houses 
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meandered northwards almost parallel with the 
river. 

Captain Thorold rode in the sunset along Week 
Sireet, and the inhabitants stopped in the act of 
putting up their shutters to look at the handsome 
young Parliament officer. Nearly opposite the old 
church of St. Faith’s, then occupied by a congre- 
gation of Huguenot wool-weavers, he turned up a 
side street, stopped before a substantial one- 
storied cottage, and seeing a small white-headed 
boy at play in the garden, called to him to know 
if Mr. Wilson were within. Mistress Wilson, a 
dark, plump, still pretty woman,. broke off her con- 
fidential talk with her chief crony Mistress Swin- 
nock, and ran out to welcome her dear mistress’s 
son. In the midst of her exclamations and 
inquiries, the Perpetual Curate himself appeared on 
the scene, somewhat dazed through being suddenly 
torn from the contemplation of an obscure passage 
in Malachi, but cordial and sincere in his welcome 
to the young soldier of his cause. 

In the chimney corner, by the cheerful blaze 
which lighted up the homely room as the dusk of 
evenifig fell, and cheered by the warmth of family 
welcome, Thorold almost forgot that he had come 
to Maidstone with any other purpose than to see 
these dear old friends. There was so much to see 
and hear, while Mistress Wilson’s knitting needles 
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clicked a peaceful accompaniment to the conversa- 
tion, and the children stood by in awed apprecia- 
tion of the unusual event. 

“ But where is Grace?” said Mr. Wilson at last. 

Thorold had been asking himself the same ques- 
tion, and as if in answer to it, Grace appeared. She 
had little Dicky, the baby, in her arms. The child 
had played himself tired, and was ready for bed. 
As she stood in the firelight, with her serious grace 
and innocent dignity, the child’s little fair head 

tucked into her neck, a Catholic seeing her would 
have thought that he beheld in the flesh the model 
of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 

Grace and Thorold had played together as 
children. They had grown up in friendship. Per- 
haps at their last meeting, more than a year ago, 
there was a chance that they might have become 
something more than friends. At any rate both 
were in that springtime of early youth when “ the 
destined he,” or “the not impossible she,” may draw 
the curtain of the future at any moment. Now in 
a moment, Thoroid as he saluted his old playmate, 
was made aware of the distance that they had both 
travelled since their last meeting. Grace was 
affectionate, as she had ever been, but detached, 
tranquil, her eyes meeting his with a sisterly good 
will, and yet with an indefinable preoccupation that 
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struck him, as answering to something in himself. 
He expected to hear that she was betrothed. 

In a few minutes she carried off the baby, and 
Mistress Wilson swept the other children away to 
their supper in the kitchen. Then she came back, 
and as she set the cloth for the meal of the elders 
she began to ask questions about Lady Thorold. 
Was she pleased with her house in London, had 
she her mzgrazue still? and the like. 

But as she chatted in her kindly way, the guest 
noticed two upright lines in her forehead that had 
not been there a year ago, and he wondered if his 
foster-mother had any special trouble on her mind. 
If he could have been privy to the conversation 
which his arrival had interrupted, he might have 
understood. 

“T cannot understand the girl,” she had said 
to Mrs. Swinnock, speaking of her daughter Grace. 


“Mr. Bigg, the jurat, has asked her of her father— 


a godly man, well endowed with this world’s goods, 
and not so old after all—and the perverse girl will 
none of him.” 

Mistress Swinnock had sympathised. “ Girls 
will have their fancies,” she said. 

“I could understand it, if there were anyone 
else. But though she has had all the lads in Maid- 
stone after her, she will not look at one of them. 


She is as nice as a princess.” 
F 
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“And she has a right to be nice,” said the other 
lady, generously. “There is not merely her 
beauty, but a kind of natural loftiness about her, 
which no fortune could be above.” 

“T wish she may not have too much loftiness 
for her condition,” sighed the mother. “ She is far 
too much with that fine madam, Mistress Nancy 
Broughton, getting her head stuffed with poetry 
and nonsense to disgust her with common life. 
But Mr. Wilson thinks so much of Mr. Broughton, 
and was so loth that the crippled creature should 
lose the pleasure of Grace’s company, that I gave 
way. But I never liked it, for all that.” 

She was thinking how htile she liked it now, 
as she moved about the room, putting in a word 
now and then, while Thorold and the minister 
talked by the fire. It had always been her hope, 
in view of their large family and the minister’s 
feeble health, that her lovely Grace would marry 
early, and marry a reliable, God-fearing man, who 
would be a stay and support to them all. But if 
she had set her heart on some impossible prince 
out of a fairy tale, what likelihood was there of her 
ever bringing her mind to such a match as Maid- 
stone could furnish? 

Suddenly one of the little boys burst into the 
room, vociferating— 
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“Mother, mother, sister wants you. The baby 
is very ull.” 

Mistress Wilson hurried away, and a minute or 
two afterwards, the minister anxiously excused him- 
self. Thorold would have gone, but he lingered to 
see whether he could be of use. 

In a little while, Grace entered with a troubled 
face. : 

“How is the child?” he asked. 

“He is very ill,” the girl answered; “he was 
taken quite suddenly with fits, sitting on my knee. 
Oh, for a doctor!” + 

“TI will go,” said Thorold at once. 

She directed him briefly, and he hurried away. 

Alas! the doctor was not to be found. As 
Thorold came back with his bad news, he almost 
ran into Mr. Wilson, who had come out into the 
street in his impatience to watch for him. 

“There is Jansen,” said the minister, when he 
heard Thorold’s report. “Try him. Or—no, you 
do not know where he lodges. I will go myself.” 

Thorold had no time to ask who this Jansen 
might be. 

As soon as he entered the house Grace des- 
patched him to the apothecary’s for certain reme- 
dies, and by the time he returned from that errand, 
Mr. Wilson and the physician were coming in 
together. 
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Thorold and the clergyman waited in the par- 
lour while the doctor examined his patient. By 
and by Grace came in, with a brightened face. 

“He is better,” she cried. “Mr. Jansen thinks 
he will do well now.” | 

The doctor followed her into the room, and as 
he entered, Mr. Wilson went up to him and 
grasped his hand hard. He was too much moved 
to speak. 

But Thorold, standing behind backs and un- 
noticed, surprised an exchange of glances between 
this dark thin young physician in the shabby black 
gown. and his old playmate Grace, which in a 
moment made clear to him the mystery of her 
changed looks, and smote him with a keen mis- 
giving. 

“Who is this doctor?” he asked of the minister, 
when the women had retired to hang over their 
recovered treasure. % 

Mr. Wilson explained, nothing loth, telling him 
of Jansen’s gallant conduct on their first meeting, 
his hurt, his discreet and quiet behaviour, and the 
hope that he might join himself to the Lord’s 
people and settle for good in the town. 

“ He is not,” said Wilson, “ altogether free from 
conformity to the feelings and fashions of this vain 
world ; but I have seen signs of the strivings of the 
Spirit in him.” 
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“ After all, what business is it of mine?” said 
Thorold to himself as he went back to his inn. 
“He is good-looking enough to take a maid’s eye, 
and, no doubt, better bred than. the Maidstone 
tradesmen, who are all the choice she has besides. 
He may be an honest fellow, for all his cloak-and- _ 
dagger look. - But,” he added inwardly, “I am sore 
mistaken if he is.” __ | 

Returning to his quiet hostelry, he felt but little 
inclined for rest. It was a perfect night, and the 
clear sky tingled with stars, while the air was 
milder than it often is $0 early in the year. He 
went out for a little stroll before bedtime, and 
naturally enough, his feet following the direction 
of his thoughts, he found himself before long look- 
ing up from the river side at the windows of the 
old Palace. 

The lights were all out except a single candle 
that burned in the topmost range of windows. 
Thorold was speculating about this light, as young 
men in his condition have done from time im- 
memorial, when he noticed a boat that was lying 
close to the bank as nearly opposite as possible to 
where he stood. There was no moon, but by the 
starlight he could distinguish the figure of a man 
Instinctively he shrank back into the shadow of 
the wall. Presently, as if in obedience to some 
signal, the boatman took the oars and sent his 
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craft across the stream. The fact was that the 
single light in the upper window had just been 
extinguished, but this Thorold, owing to the change 
in his position, could not see. The boatman 
landed about a couple of yards from where Thorold 
was standing, half hidden by a buttress, and the 
young captain recognised him perfectly. It was 
Jansen the physician. He made the boat fast and 
moved round to the right of the Palace buildings, 
keeping close under the wall. Thorold followed. 

The high wall of the Palace continued unbroken - 
till it joined the churchyard wall. The physician 
entered the sacred enclosure with his unseen fol- 
lower. Bs 

In the corner of the churchyard nearest to the 
river, an ancient yew spread inky branches against 
the dim sky. The stranger slipped off his cloak 
and knotted it round his waist, thén with cat-like 
agility he climbed into the branches of the tree, 
and dropped into the Palace gardens. 

It seemed to Thorold that he had been playing 
detective to a common thief, and the idea did not 
please him But he could not let this nefarious 
rufan carry on his purpose without interference, 
and he was about to scramble up the tree in his” 
turn, when a sudden sound checked him—a girl's 
voice from the other side of the wall, a note of pure 
gladness, strange to hear at that sinister hour. 
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“My knight,” it said, “are you here at last?” 

Thorold’s arms were about the trunk of the 
tree. He dropped them as though he had been 
shot. 

“Rose,” he breathed to himself in pain and 
astonishment, “ Rose.” 

He turned away; it was not for him to spy on 
a meeting of lovers. But the question burned 
within him more urgently than ever. Who was 
this Calvinist physician whom Rose called her 
knight—this man who lived in the town as a friend 
of the clergyman and the ruling powers, and yet 
had secret intelligence in the household of Sir 
Jacob Astley? 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE Star Inn on the High Street suffered under 
the suspicion of the powers that were, during the 
high days of Puritan sway in Maidstone, and under 
the decorous rule that Thomas Wilson had 
established. Consequently, it would have been as 
much as the licence of the house was worth to be 
ostensibly entertaining company at an hour of the 
evening when all good citizens were supposed to 
be in their own dwellings, barred and bolted for 
the night. Nevertheless, between nine and half- 
past a private door at the back of the house, giving _ 
on a dark lane, opened several times to let in a 
muffled gallant, until there were about a dozen of 
them assembled in a long low upper room, whose 
oak-panelled walls had seen more than one of such 
gatherings before. 

They were nearly all of them young men, with 
the long curling locks and the defiant swagger 
which had been the mode in the Court at Oxford. 
The finery of these gentlemen was a little tarnished, 
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and the defiance, though deep, no doubt, did not 
venture to be loud. They were standing about in 
little knots, and seemed to be awaiting someone in 
order to begin their serious business. 

At last a man of thirty, with a fine, thoughtful 
face, and more soberly attired than the rest, gave 
voice to the general impatience. 

“How much longer are we to wait? Why not 
begin our business, gentlemen ? ” 

“ How is it Gifford is so late?” asked another 
of the party, a pink-faced juvenile with a narrow 
forehead and rabbit mouth. He was fair and rosy 
as a girl, and his blue satin suit, slashed and lined 
with white silk, was resplendent in its freshness, 
and evidently occupied the mind of its wearer, who 
furtively brushed specks of dust from it when he 
thought no one was looking. : 

The first speaker, Sir Thomas Peyton, one of 
the bravest and most respected of Kentish Royal- 
ists, stopped in his impatient walk up and down 
the room. 

“I confess,” he said, “that Major Gifford’s 
tactics are beyond my understanding. He has 
been in this town, as I now understand for the 
first time to-day, for a matter of three or four 
weeks, and, lately, going to and fro in the streets, 
where he might at any moment be recognised and 
denounced. I cannot comprehend this, in a man 
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graced, as he claims to be, with an important com- 


mission.” 

“He was mixed up in some affray, was he 
not, and got hurt?” asked young Hale. 

“A man with a charge like his,” replied Sir 
Thomas, “has no business to get himself mixed up 
in an affray.” 

“That is true,” said the pink-cheeked exquisite, 
whose docile intellect was always at the mercy of 
the last speaker. 

“ Besides,” said another speaker, “he has been 
hale enough for days. I hear he sat out both old 
Wilson’s sermons on Sunday, and if a man can 
bear that he can bear most things.” 

“It is a stratagem on his part to learn their 
plans.” 

“It may be a stratagem,” said one of the young 
Tuftons, with a grin, “but there is more love than 
war in it. He is laying siege to the parson’s 
daughter, and he won't strike his tents till the 
fortress capitulates, if all be true that they say of 
him. 

“Well, gentlemen, what sort of a leader call 


”» 


you this? One that will neglect his sacred trust 
while he is dangling after a wench. I have heard 
of this man Gifford, and it does not please me that 
such as he should be forward in our enterprises. 
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Such desperadoes, who fear not God neither regard 
man, bring a bad name on the best of causes.” 

“And that is true,” said one of the elder men. 
“I know that Sir Jacob Astley will have no deal- 
ings with him, because of things that chanced when 
he was with Prince Rupert in the West.” 

The door opened, and the man of whom they 
spoke appeared upon the threshold—Jansen, the 
Dutch physician, @/zas John Gifford, late Major in 
the army of King Charles the First. 

He stepped into the room with a manner as 
free from embarrassment as if he had not gauged 
at once the feeling of the company to himself, but 
in the graceful confidence of his bearing there was 
not a touch of bravado. He bowed low to the 
assembly in general and then saluted those whom 
he knew personally, among others Tom Tufton 
and young Hale, whom he begged to do him the 
honour of presenting him to Sir Thomas Peyton. 
It was obvious that with all these young men the 
very presence of Gifford, the fascination of his 
personality, seemed to melt all distrust as the snow 
melts the icebergs in summer. Only Sir Thomas 
kept his stiff reserve, and begged that no time 
might be wasted in compliments, but that they 
might proceed to business. 

The men seated themselves round the long 
table, and Gifford began by giving them an account 
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of his doings in Holland and his interview with 
the Queen. The monies that he had received from 
her he had transmitted by a special messenger from 
Sandwich, where he landed, to London; and he 
had been travelling round Kent in disguise with 
the intent of seeing, if possible, the principal 
Royalists of the county, and forming some plan 
of action, when the accident which kept him at 
Maidstone had delayed his operations. Now, 
however, he was fully restored, and he did not 
regret the delay, because it had enabled him to 
meet with such a goodly company, representing 
what was best in the loyalism of the whole of East 
Kent. 

All this and more he said with a warmth and 
grace and assurance which quite captivated the 
simple squires who listened to him. Even Sir 
Thomas found no objection to make. 

Then he went on to urge the necessity of speedy 
action. Everywhere people were sick of the rule 
of the gloomy hypocrites who had the upper hand. 
The Londoners might be expected from day to 
day to rise and drive out the Roundheads. Essex 
was ready to begin. The whole of the West of 
England was waiting for the signal. The Scotch 
Commissioners, even before they left London in 
January, had secretly pledged the aid of their 
nation to an attempt to restore the King. It was 
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for Kent, the Royal county, the Garden of England 
—it was for Kent to lead the country; but who 
would lead Kent ? 

There was a pause. Someone mentioned the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Major Gifford rather hinted than expressed dis- 
like of this proposal. The Duke was an excellent 
nobleman. But it was not prudence and experience 
that were needed so much as dash and enterprise, 
and these were not the most striking qualities of a 
‘man of the Duke’s age. They were all young 
men; he supposed he might almost rank as the 
senior; and they had come out to lead what was 
after all a forlorn hope. It was not a time for 
standing on maxims of experience, and calculating 
chances. They must carry the thing with a rush, 
if they did it at all. 

“Sir Thomas Peyton,” some voices said. 

But Sir Thomas Peyton would not hear of it. 
He would loyally serve under whatever leader 
’ might be chosen, but lead he would not. There 
were others more fit. 

Major Gifford was the next proposal. Had he 
not wit and skill, experience and resource? His 
name was taken up with acclamation, in which all 
joined, with the exception of Peyton and two or 
three others. 

Major Gifford rose, and, bowing his acknow- 
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ledgements, deprecated the intended honour. True, 
he might call himself a Kentishman by birth, but 
as a landless orphan, who had left his native county 
when a child, he had nothing of that honour but 
the name. Their leader should have a stake in 
the county. 

Then, laying his hand on the shoulder of young 
Hale, who sat. next to him, he exclaimed, “ Gentle- 
men, here is your leader!” 

Edward Hale’s pink cheeks flushed to purple. 
He rose at once, stammering, protesting. He could 
not take it upon him; it was too much; there were 
worthier gentlemen. 

Then voices broke out, some on one side, some 
on the other; three or four of the men were on 
their feet at once. 

A squire at the bottom of the table was under- 
stood to say that for his part, he did not see the 
good of rising when the King was in durance. 
Let them free the King, and then all men would 
have a leader that they could follow. 

Gifford caught at this hint to calm the assembly, 
which showed signs of getting out of hand. 

“It is just because His Majesty will soon be 
among us again,” he said, “that it behoves us to be 
ready. He must find not a mob but an army at 
his bidding, when he appears in our midst.” 

Ah, but when would he appear? Stories there 
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were of unsuccessful attempts at escape, but no 
one knew anything for certain. 

Gifford was better informed, and he held them 
attentive with the story of Charles’s last attempt. 
The King had tried to force his way through the 
window of his apartment, but the space between 
the bars was too narrow. Were that once passed, 
the rest would be easy, for the guard kept on the 
outside of Carisbrooke Castle was but slight. He 
had these facts from a correspondent of his, who 
had them from Master Firebrace himself, the King’s 
page. 

Someone suggested that a file might be smug- 
gled in for the Royal captive. 

“Or aquafortis,” said another. 

“But,” said Hale, “I hear they have set close 
guard and will let no man through.” 

“No man,” Gifford admitted, “but there might 
be a chance fora woman. The village laundresses 
went in and out of the castle unchallenged.” 

“Would it be wise,” said Peyton, “to trust a 
wench of the people with such a secret ? and if she 
had the faithfulness to keep it, would she have 
the wit and audacity to play her part?” 

“No,” said Gifford, “I think with you that it 
would be too great a risk. But if some gentle- 
woman, out of pure loyalty and loving thought of 
our gracious sovereign in his distress, were to take 
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upon herself that disguise—were to make her way 
into the castle in the garb of a serving-woman and 
bring to the King the means of deliverance & 

“ Ah,” cried Tufton, “ but where among our fine 
ladies should we find such a jewel?” 

“That I can tell you,” said Gifford. 

All eyes were fixed upon him as he stood there, 
recovered from his momentary check, with a smile 
of triumph on his lips. He paused one instant, en- 
joying the suspense and wonder he had excited, 
and then with an “Excuse me, gentlemen, one 
moment,” he left the room. 

Not a word was spoken for the few moments 
of his absence; but when he returned there was a 
sudden outcry of astonishment and delight. It 
seemed as if the dingy old room had suddenly, like 
the miraculous aloe, blossomed out into a wonder- 
ful flower. With a proud smile, Gifford handed the 
girl, who hung on his arm, to a chair at the head of 
the table. 

“Who is she? Who is she?” cried some, while 
Hale and Tufton exclaimed, “ Fair Mistress Rose, 
by all that’s holy!” 

“Let me present to you,” said the Major, “my 
sister, Mistress Rosamond Gifford, who, though 
but a woman, hath a truer heart to her King—I may 
say for her—than to be left out of a gathering of 
his friends, when they are so few as at present. 
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And she bids me say that, as fate will not have it 
that she should fight for him in the field, as you 
gallant gentlemen will be privileged to do, she will 
devote her woman’s wit to the same cause as your 
noble valour, and she doubts not to be able to bring 
our gracious monarch the means of his deliverance.” 

Then there broke forth a storm of applause. 
Order was at an end. The men, young and old, 
almost lost their heads to see this slim girl, hardly 
more than a child, devote herself to a task from 
which brave men had shrunk. They crowded 
round Gifford and his sister, begging to be named 
to her and to be allowed to kiss her hand. Rose, 
flushed and with eyes like stars, but with an inno- 
cent confidence and a dignity that had something 
wonderfully sweet and touching in it, held her little 
court. 

Gifford slipped out of the circle with one of the 
elder men, one of the Wyatts of Boxley Abbey. 

“T am hanged if I see your game,” Wyatt said. 
“What makes you put forward young Hale as 
leader? You see for yourself that he has neither 
heart nor head.” ; 

“No, but he has influence. He brings the 
whole of the Tunstall lands. We want to have it 
said that men with something at stake are with us, 


not a rabble of younger sons with nothing to lose. 
G 
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He will do for a fgure-head very well. And for 
the rest, I shall be there.” : : 

“Yes,” said the other, discontentedly, “when 
you are not hunting some fair quarry.” 

“Come, Tom, be not churlish. I do not trifle 
when I have business on hand. I tell you the 
country will rally to us hke one man when it knows 
young Hale has joined us, especially if folks think 
that the old fox his grandfather is building a bridge 
for himself that way, against the time when the 
King comes to his own. Oh, leave me alone. I 
know what I am about.” | 

“Tt is to be hoped you do,” said the other, only ~ 
half convinced. 

He turned away, and Gifford noticed Edward 
Hale, standing somewhat woebegone, on the outer 
edge of the circle that surrounded his sister. He 
beckoned the young man into the further part of 
the room, and placing his hand on Hale’s shoulder, 
“That child sets us all an example,” he said. 

Hale replied with effusion that Mistress Rose 
was an angel. 

“Too good for holy matrimony, I suppose. Yet 
Scripture calls it an honourable estate.” 

“What do you mean?” Edward Hale stam- 
mered. 

“Merely that it seems you are now content to 
worship my sister Rose as an angel. There was a 
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time when you would fain have had her less 
exalted and dearer.” 3 

“T have not changed,” said Hale. “I wish the 
Same as ever, God knows.” 

“You are throwing away your chance, then.” 

“How so?” 

“By refusing what | offered you to-night.” 

“But you do not consider,” stammered the em- 
barrassed youth ; “no one has a greater devotion to 
his Majesty. than I, but my grandfather és 

“Just what I say,” cried Gifford. “If you are 
afraid of Sir Edward Hale, you may give up all 
- thought of Rose. She has too much spirit to call 
any but a brave man master.” 

“Tt is not that I am afraid 

“Then what is it? You are the most consider- 
able in estate of any man here; you are not 
younger than many who are well known as cap- 
tains. Moreover, you should consider that you 
have gone too far to draw back. What you have 
done already is known to too many. Believe me, 
there are times when courage is the only wisdom. 
You are in this business, and you must see it out.” 

“And if I accept,” said Hale, “may I hope 
that Mistress Rosamond—I cannot as yet boast of 
much favour at her hands——” 

“She is a coquette and a tease, as all women 
are till they are broken in. Go to her with a 
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general’s plume in your cap, and you will have a 
different reception. I will see to that.” 

“Then you think i 

“T do more than think, I know,” said Gifford. 
“T promise her to you. Now, what do you say?” 

“T am yours for life and death,” said Edward 
Hale. 

Long after Major Gifford had escorted his 
sister back to the shelter of the Palace, the 
leaders of the Kentish Rising were still in that 
upper room at the Star, revelling behind the 
closely-shuttered windows and toasting in turns 
their new captain and lovely Rosamond Gifford. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IF Captain Thorold had known what treason was 
hatching that night against the order of things 
which he represented, he could hardly have slept 
worse than he did; and the morning found him 
early astir. His first thought, after the nocturnal 
meeting that he had surprised between Rose and 
the stranger, had simply been to leave the town. 
But this was a blind impulse of pain, to which the 
young Puritan was too sternly drilled in duty to 
yield. During the watches of the night it became 
clear to him that what had happened was a chas- 
tisement of his vagrant fancy. He had allowed his 
thoughts to run on a girl of whom he knew really 
nothing but that she was on the side of the Com- 
monwealth’s enemies; he had made an excuse for 
following her down to Maidstone, and the disap- 
pointment was no more than he deserved. 
However, now he was here, he must at any 
rate despatch the ostensible object of his visit. He 
must give Sir Jacob Astley the caution he had 
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come to bring, and he must also, if possible, un- 
mask this impostor, who had wormed himself into 
the confidence of the Puritans of Maidstone, while 
all the time he was in secret communication with 
one member at least of the household at the Palace. 

He remembered, as he went up Stone Street, 
how on his visits to Maidstone as a boy, before the 
breaking out of the war, the household at the 
Palace had impressed him by its dignity. Ser- 
vants and hangers-on of one kind and another had 
filled the court between the wide wings of the old 
building, pages waited in the hall, the stables held 
mounts for fifty horsemen; all was life, bustle, 
gaiety, and importance. Now he walked unan- 
nounced through a deserted courtyard. An in- 
describable air of poverty and dilapidation dis- 
figured the front of the venerable house. The long 
lines of windows looked blank and desolate, and 
here and there a shutter was hanging loose on a 
broken hinge. 

He went up to the great door and knocked, 
gave his name to the old serving man who admitted 
him, and found himself in the wide hall, hung with 
suits of armour, and with a fire burning on the 
hearth, under the great chimney-piece, carved with 
armorial bearings. 

Two or three young men, whom he did not 
know, were chatting by the fire. They turned 
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‘round on his entrance, stared broadly, and went on 
with their conversation. Thorold sat down on a 
bench at the side of the hall, and waited. 

Finally the sound of a light footfall on the flight 
of broad shallow steps that led to the gallery, made 
him lift his eyes. Rosamond Gifford was coming 
down, her fair head high, humming a little tune. 
Her white hand lay on the dark oak of the carved 
balustrade like a. flower. 

In spite of all Thorold’s wise resolutions, his 
heart began to beat like a hammer. Would she 
see him? Would she recognise him? He held 
his breath from suspense. 

She stood directly facing him as she stopped at 
the bottom of the stair. Their eyes met; a sud- 
den flash of recognition passed; but she gave no 
further sign, and, as if he had been the merest 
stranger, went on to acknowledge the greetings of 
the group round the fire. 

Almost at the same moment there entered by 
' the garden door a brilliant figure in a green 
braided coat, opening over a waistcoat of white 
silk. The new arrival came up to Thorold, with 
his long-plumed hat in his hand, and introduced 
himself as a nephew of Sir Jacob Astley’s, one of 
the Astleys of Norfolk. When Thorold had named 
himself in his turn, young Astley courteously ex- — 
pressed his pleasure at meeting so distinguished an 
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officer, and made known his friends, young Mr. 
Tufton of the Moat, and Squire Hale, of Tunstall 
Green. Mistress Rose had retired to the far end of 
the hall with a book, and seemed to be taking no 
notice of the men. 

George Astley called for refreshment, and did 
the honours of his uncle’s house, talking like a 
gentleman and a man of sense. The other two 
young fellows sat a little apart, Hale making a 
petulant remark now and then, and looking at 
Rosamond to see if she had caught it, while Tuf- 
ton’s whispered approbation egged him on. They 
had slept off their wine, but the fumes of the last 
night’s excitement still lingered in their brains. 
What made that adventure more thrilling was that 
it had to be carefully concealed from Sir Jacob 
Astley, who had compounded for his estates on the 
understanding that he would respect the existing 
government, and who was too honourable to break 
his word. Rosamond, too, was bound to secrecy, 
as Sir Jacob had strictly prohibited her holding any 
intercourse with her brother, of whom he disap- 
proved heartily. 

The conversation moved within painfully 
narrow limits, each of the chief parties to it seek- 
ing to avoid occasion for offence, and the marked 
impertinence of Hale and his friend did not make 
the position easier. They talked of horses, and 
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Thorold mentioned the loss of a favourite steed of 
his own. 

“Believe me, sirs, it was like the loss of a 
friend.” 

“Oh, I conceive you, sir,” said Astley. 

“And I too,” said Hale; “a fleet horse is a 
good friend when one is in the mood for running 
away.” 

Thorold pretended not to hear this, and began 
to discuss the pedigree of a mare of Sir Jacob 
Astley’s. He hazarded a statement, which met 
with a flat contradiction from Hale. 

“Vou never saw the horse, Hale,” said Astley. 
“What do you know about it?” 

“ As much as any Roundhead,” said Hale. He 
relapsed into silence for a few minutes, and Astley, 
tired of his position as entertainer, left the room to 
seek his uncle. 

Hale remarked in an audible aside that times 
were changed if the Astleys were to dance attend- 
ance on whipper-snappers of Roundheads from no 
one knew where. 

“What I cannot understand,” he added, in 
louder tones, as Thorold apparently took no notice, 
“is that they can force themselves into our very 
houses. Pouf, this room is stifling; I shall choke. 
Let them take the good wine away lest it turn.” 
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“Do I incommode you, sir?” said Thorold, 
losing patience. 

“Your worship has shown more _ perception 
than I gave you credit for, by the look of you,” 
drawled Tufton. 

“In that case,” said Thorold, calmly, “I will 
await Sir Jacob’s leisure in the garden.” 

“You afford us, worthy sir, an illustration of the 
adage, discretion is the better part of valour. In 
your case I should take it to be no part but the 
whole.” 

“As for you, gentlemen,” replied Thorold, “I 
make no doubt but your valour is equal to your 
courtesy, of which I am having so striking an 
example. But sure you misread a man’s temper 
strangely, if you think this could move him.” 

“Will this, then?” cried Hale, making as if 
about to throw his glove in Thorold’s face. 
Thorold sprang on him, wrenched the glove from 
him and threw it across the hall. Hale staggered 
back a pace or two, recovered himself, and drew 
his sword. Rosamond rushed forward screaming, 
and Tufton threw himself on his friend. 

“Not here, Ned, not here.” 

“T will meet him when and where he likes,” 
vociferated Edward Hale. 

Thorold stood dark and silent, with his hand 
on the hilt of his unsheathed sword. 
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“We can settle the matter at once,” said Tufton, 

- “if Captain Thorold will name some friend to send 
to me. I suppose he will regard himself as the 
challenging party.” 

“What need of all this formality?” cried Hale. 
“Let us have it out now, at once. If not here, in 
the orchard by the river.” 

“For shame!” said his friend. “One would 
think you had never known how gentlemen settle 
these things. Captain Thorold would perhaps like 

‘to communicate with some officer of his regiment 
in London?” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Thorold, with a fair 
appearance of outward calm. “I need nothing of 
the kind. I shall not fight Mr. Hale.” 

“Not fight him—after what has passed?” cried 
Tufton, as if he could not believe his ears. 

“T hold that a Christian man has no right to 
stake his own life or that of others on such a paltry 
ground as this,” said Thorold doggedly. 

“But you do not imagine,” cried Tufton, “ that 
we are to be put off with this? You raised your 
hand on my friend, sir.” 

“I defended myself when I was threatened,” 
said Thorold, “and I shall do so again.” 

“Let it alone, Tufton,” said Hale. “You might 
as well try to get milk out of a stone as a spark of 
gentlemanly feeling out of a Roundhead.” 
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“What is this, boys?” said Sir Jacob Astley’s 
voice from the garden door. 

“He has struck me and refused satisfaction,” 
said Hale. 

“You began it!” exclaimed Rose. “ You in- 
sulted him, threatened him. Ask George; he saw 
ite. 

“Be quiet,” commanded Sir Jacob; “let Cap- 
tain Thorold speak.” 

“T came here in fair friendship,” said Thorold, 
“but while waiting for your honour, these gentle- 
men saw fit to make me the mark for what I pre- 
sume they think their wit, but which to a stranger 
bears the colour of simple discourtesy.” 

“We offered you satisfaction,” interrupted 
Tufton. 

“Silence, boys,” interrupted the old knight, 
bringing his heavy brows together. “ Because the 
fortune of war is against me, think you I am no 
more master in my own house? Captain Thorold 
is a man of proved honour and courage. I have 
seen him fight so well that I wished him on our 
side, and that should be enough for you as it is for 
me. You raw mooncalves, you may be thankful 
that he did not undertake to punish yeu. You 
would not have got off easily.” 

The youths were too thoroughly cowed to make 
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any reply, and retired down the hall, Hale mutter- 
ing to his confederate— 

“But how am I to show that Iam as good a 
man as he, if he won't fight me? ” 

Meanwhile Thorold was giving Sir Jacob a 
hint of the reasons that had prompted his visit, on 
which the knight invited him to his private room. 
As they passed out, Thorold stopped in front of 
Hale and Tufton, and said quietly— 

“There may come a day yet that shall see us 
in opposite camps. When it comes, gentlemen, 
you will have a chance of seeing whether your 
estimate is correct or no.” 

“May the day come soon,” answered both the 
young men. 

“TI crave your forgiveness for the boys,” said 
Sir Jacob, as they left the room, “and thank you 
for your forbearance. It is not a creditable thing 
for me that a guest coming to me with a kindly 
meaning should be insulted in my house; but it is 
of a piece with the times. Loyalty and faith are 
gone: what wonder if courtesy is gone too? But 
it was ill done of them indeed.” 

“Think no more of it, sir,” said Thorold. “ They 
may have chances enough yet of seeing whether 
they have judged me aright or not.” 

“Speaking frankly,” said the knight, “and as 
one who knows you to be a gallant and skilful 
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soldier, I often wonder at you precisians. You are 
horrified if a plain man raps out an oath, while you 
yourselves use all sorts of far-fetched assevera- 
tions ; and you have scruples about private war, as 
you call the duello, though I hold if you have a 
grievance against a man, it is better to send him 
the length of your sword and get it over hand- 
somely and honestly, than to go on with a sour 
face, and the grudge eating at one’s heart till it is 
paid off. I almost wish you had given the silly 
lads the lesson they asked for, though it might 
have been a sharp one. For now, they will not be 
easy till they have met you in some public quarrel, 
and you will fight each other to the death, to 
prove which is the better man. There is not more 
Christianity in that, it seems to me, than in the 
other plan, and it is less convenient.” 

Thorold blushed as he answered: 

“You know men, sir, and I do not deny that 
there may have been something of that feeling in 
me. But seriously, my reason tells me to keep my 
sword for my country, and my anger for worthier 
occasions than these gentlemen have furnished me 
withal.” 

“ And you will do well,” said the old gentleman. 
“ Now, shall we to this business?” 
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CHAPTER X. 


SiR JACOB ASTLEY was delighted with Thorold’s 
courtesy in informing him of the claim that was 
threatened against part of his estates, and showed 
his sense of the obligation by pressing him to stay 
to the mid-day refection. Thorold hesitated at 
first, but remembered that refusal might look as if 
he were still resenting the incident of the morning. 
Neither Tufton nor Hale appeared at the meal, but 
Sir Edward Astley was there with his wife, young 
George Astley and two or three more of the Nor- 
folk cousins, and also Rosamond Gifford, to whom 
Thorold was formally presented, as to a kinswoman 
of Lady Astley’s. 

The conversation was free and pleasant. Si 
Jacob talked like a patriarch, of his flocks and 
herds. He had finished with war and politics, but 
there was still a chance of doing something with 
the breed of cattle. He would like to take Mr. 
Thorold over the Home Farm. 

“Fie, father,” cried young Lady Astley, “that 
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- is poor entertainment for an ofhcer and a scholar ; 
though no doubt tis as good as anything that 
Maidstone has to offer you. But they say Mr. 
Wilson, the curate of All Saints’, is a’ wonderful 
learned man.” 


“He is so,” said Thorold, “TI have known him 


from childhood.” 


“Then you know his innate -said one of the . 


Astley ladies, “and you can tell me if she is as 
pretty as folks say.” 


“Of that I am no better judge than others of | 


the company. To praise her would seem like 
praising a sister of my own, for her mother, in’my 
childhood, was a second mother to me.” 


“Oh but,” said Rosamond, “they say that she - 


is as good as she is pretty, and that though all the 
young sparks have been mad on her at one time or 
another, she will not look at one of them.” 

“The wiser maiden she,” said Lady Astley the 
elder; “she will choose some sober citizen in 
time and settle down suitably.” And she went on 
to ask Thorold if he were staying long in Maid- 
stone. 

“There is one little bit of work,” said Thorold, 
with intention, “that I would fain to do before I 
leave, if fortune permits.” 

“What is that?” 

“There is a certain fellow going about, of whom 
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I have my doubts. I met him with my friends in 
the town, and they seem ready to dance to his 
piping blindfold—a doctor with a foreign name.” 

He looked straight across the table at Rose as 
he spoke. She was lifting a glass of water to her 
lips, but he saw that her hand trembled so that she 
_was obliged to set it down. The sight made him 
bitter and remorseless. 

No one else noticed the girl’s emotion. Lady 
Astley had entered on a long account of the im- 
postures of a French footman whom she had once 
had in her service, winding up with the moral, 
“ Never trust foreigners.” 

As they followed the ladies from the table into 
_ the withdrawing room, Thorold found himself near 
to.Rose. He said to her, in a low voice: 

-“T have a better reason for distrusting that 
fellow than his foreign name, but I cared not to 
give it at the table. Will you hear it?” 

“Why should I?” she said. “ How can it con- 
cern me?” 

He could not sce her face, for she had turned 
away to her embroidery frame, which stood in a 
corner of the room, and sat down at it. 

Thorold shrugged his shoulders, turned on his 
heel, and joined the gentlemen. He did not look 
at her again. 


In a little while Sir Jacob proposed that they 
H 
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should visit the farm. As Thorold left the house 
one of the maids slipped a note into his hand. He 
took the first opportunity of glancing at it unob- 
served. 

“T must speak with you,” it ran. “Leave the 
others as soon as you can and join me in the 
pleasance. I shall be there.” 

He tried to harden his heart. “She plays the 
game well,” he thought. “It is not the first time.” — 

But, at the same time, he could not control the 
tingling emotion, half joy and half alarm, that pos-_ 
sessed him at the thought of speaking to her alone. 

He left his host as soon as politeness allowed, 
and went back -to the Palace to take farewell of 
the ladies. Instead of entering the house, however, 
he turned into the garden through the door in the 
high wall that was standing invitingly open. In- 
side was the maid who had given him the note. 

“ Mistress Gifford is up that walk, sir,” she said. 

When he came up to her it seemed that she had 
fallen ill from anxiety in afew moments. Her eyes 
were feverish and her young face almost haggard. 
Deep compassion filled him as he looked at her. 

“What must you think of me?” she said. “ But 
let that go. You know that I must hear more. 
How it is you have guessed the interest that person 
has in me I know not, but I could not speak of him 
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before them. Sir Jacob hath forbid him the 
house.” 

“Tam afraid, lady,” said Thorold slowly, “that 
I can say nothing of him that would be pleasing to 
your ears.” 

“No—and why? Because you do not know 
him. But I know him.” 

“Alas! mistress, it is just the saddest part of 
my thought that perhaps at this moment another 
poor girl has the same confidence as you. I pray it 
may not be to her loss and shame.” 

Rosamond flushed scarlet. “ Man, do you take 
my brother for a betrayer of maidens? ” 

“Your brother!” The unlooked for words 
smote Thorold with an astonishment that robbed 
him of speech, but she did not notice his utter sur- 
prise. 

“He may be your rival, but do not defame him. 
If, indeed, as they whisper, he is courting this Grace 
Wilson—if he forgets his rank and neglects the 
many fair proffers of affection that might be his for 
this Puritan girl—I am sorry for it; but, at least, it 
should show you how free from all worldly calcu- 
lation he is.” 

“T am not his rival,’ Thorold protested. “Is 
it possible you should still think that this young 
lady is more to me than a sister? As an infant I 
was brought up with her, we played together as 
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children. I should be an ingrate and a villain if | 
did not owe her my best service and the affection 
of a brother. But as for loving her—good God! is 
it possible you should think so?” 

“Oh, hush!” said Rosamond, blushing deeply. 
“ These are not times for folly. Surely, now your 
mind is set at rest, you will not persecute a gentle- 
man under misfortune?” 

The question recalled both of them to reality. 
For one brief moment they had strayed within the 
gates of the Paradise which stands ever open to 
youth, but the grim Angel Circumstance had sud- 
denly expelled them. It was as if a door had shut 
behind them. 

Thorold’s brow grew grave and stern. 

“Then your brother is ”—-he was about to say 
“the notorious,” but he paused and substituted, 
“the well-known Major Gifford ?” 

“You have our secret. But how came you to 
guess it?” 


“T saw him at Mr. Wilson’s last night,” said . 
Thorold. “ My suspicions were aroused. Again I 


saw him outside the Palace walls, and I tracked 
him, taking him for a spy or a malefactor.” 

“Then you heard what passed between us?” 

“ Not more than the first word. I am no eaves- 
dropper.” 

“What canI do? Sir Jacob will not let me see 
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him otherwise. He is kind, but hard to Jack. He 
listened to tales—base slanders, all of them, I could 
swear. But you will not be against us? You will 
forget what an evil chance has betrayed ?” 

“T wish I could,” said Thorold. “But I havea 
duty to the country, and Major Gifford is no com- 
monman. There is no one whom the Government 
is more anxious to secure. He isa very stormy 
petrel. Wherever discontent breaks out, there his 
name is mentioned. Where he appears, there is re- 
volt. Ifit were known that he was in hiding in this 
town—and it must be known—I have no right to 
conceal it “ 

_ “Captain Thorold,” the girl broke out in a piti- 
ful cry, “remember that I saved your life.” 

“Do you think you need tell me that?” he said 
desperately. “I would rather have lost it than 
have to deny you anything.” 

“Tf he is taken I shall be his murderer. Had 
I not let his name escape, you need never have 
known him. It is my folly that has ruined him” 

“Nay, it is his own recklessness in. showing 
himself openly as he did, and for so long. Even if 
I were silent he would be recognised, if not now, in 
a day or two.” 

“Ah,” she said, with a flash of pride, “ he knows 
not fear. But it can be no part of your duty to 
denounce him, a poor proscribed fugitive, who has 
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to come like a thief in the night to kiss his sister. 
A broken man, who has lost everything for the 
cause he believes in; and there are but the two of 
us in the world. If I lose him, I lose everything. 
You are a soldier, Captain Thorold, not a merciless 
executioner.” 

“ Ah, cease!” cried Thorold with the tears in his 
eyes. “You will break my heart. Let me think 
a moment.” : 

He turned away, and walked up and down the 
path between the apple trees. Rose leaned against 
the wall, and pressed her hand to her forehead. 
By-and-by she felt that he was standing before her, 
and she looked up. 

“He must leave Maidstone,” said the Round- 
head. 

“He shall.” 

“To-night.” 

“To-night,” she repeated. “I will see to it.” 

“Remember that if he is found here to-morrow 
I will not be answerable for what happens. Bid 
him fly the country till he can make his peace with 
the Parliament.” 

“T will do it!” she cried. “Oh, how shall I 
thank you?” 

“Do not thank me,” he said with something 
like horror. “Such a thing as this I must not do 
for reward. God forgive me if I err, but I cannot 
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think that I am wrong. If he is taken he goes to 
certain death. Bid him seize his chance and fly.” 

She held out both her little hands. He took 
them, pressed them hard, put his lips to them, and 
was gone. ; . 
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CHAPTER | XI. 


DURING Rosamond’s interview with the Puritan 
captain the one thing necessary had seemed to be 
that she should gain some respite in which Gifford’s 
flight from the town might be arranged. Now that 
this was done, she realised that she had to convey . 
the warning to her brother. 

Since the outbreak of the Civil War she had 
seen him but rarely; but whenever they met his 
kindness and affectionate ways with her had deep- 
ened her love for him to a kind of adoration. He 
was her only near relative, and all her family pride 
and tenderness were concentrated upon him. While 
the war lasted she had lived, as many young 
orphans of good family did in those days, as com- 
panion in the house of an aged relative; but her 
protector died while the Court was still at Oxford, 
and then Lady Astley, who had taken a strong 
fancy to the charming girl (a distant cousin of her 
own, moreover), had taken her into her own 
family. 
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While Rosamond was at Oxford frequent tid- 
- ings came of the dare-devil deeds of Major Gifford, 
his courage and resource, which she stored up in 
her memory and mused on over her embroidery 
frame. Other stories, too, were told about the 
Major, but they were not of the kind that could 
well be repeated to an innocent girl, and his sister, 
so that she remained incredulous of any flaws in 
her idol. Even when Sir Jacob Astley declined to 
hold any communication with him, she put it down 
to a testy freak of the old knight’s, not choosing 
to believe the truth, that Gifford’s deeds in the 
_ West Country had shocked the best men of his 
own party and turned hundreds of hearts from the 
Royal cause. 

| There was, as we have seen, a charm about the 
man which it was hard for any woman to resist. 
His immense egotism never struck her: she basked 
in the light of his favour and delighted in her own 
quick wit and sweet looks because they brought 
credit to him. It never occurred to her to perceive 
how, as, for instance, when the Royalists met at 
the Star Inn, he used her as a tool for his ambition, 
a bait for the men that he wished to catch and turn 
to his own purposes. 

And now he stood in danger of his life. He must 
be reached, warned somchow, at once. But how? 
Who was to be trusted in a matter of such dear 
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concern? Her own maid was devoted to her, but 
she was a stupid countrywoman, not to be relied 
on in a business of life and death. Humphrey 
Tufton and Edward Hale were both her faithful 
servants, but the Mote, where Hale was staying 
with his friend, was some distance off. 

She knew the situation of Gifford’s lodging in 
the town and all the circumstances of his disguise. 
It was surely every way simplest and safest for her 
to try and see him herself, or, failing that, to leave 
a note with his landlady. No one would take 
notice of her being in the town that fine after- 
noon. 

All her alertness restored by the prospect of 
doing something, she sprang up, hurried on her 
cloak and hood, and called Phoebe to attend her. 

It was brilliantly fine when they started, but 
before they reached their destination a sudden 
rainstorm darkened the sky, and in another minute 
the pelting shower swept the streets clear of people. 
Rosamond’s light silk wrapper was wet through 
and she was crouching for refuge with Phoebe 
under the overhanging storey of one of the houses 
near St. Faith’s, when a door close at hand opened, 
and a pleasant voice said, “Come in out of the 
storm, my lady.” 

The hospitable offer came from a maiden of 
about her own age, but taller and of ampler mould, 
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with the figure of a young goddess, and blue eyes 
that looked calmly from under dark brows. The 
beauty and dignity of the girl in her simple dress 
recalled to Rosamond’s mind what Thorold had 
said of his foster-sister. 

“If I have come to her door, it is a strange 
_ chance,” she thought. 

When they were under cover the unknown 
damsel helped Rosamond off with her mantle, and 
showed the maid where to hang the dripping 
cloaks: then, pushing wide the door of a small 
room that opened from the passage— 

“ My father is from home,” she said; “ you will 
be undisturbed here if you please to sit till the rain 
is over.” 

Rose thanked her, and begged for her name. 

“My father is Mr. Wilson,” said Grace with 
simple confidence that the name must be known by 
everyone. 

Rosamond found her guess confirmed. She 
looked around the plain little room, one side of 
which was nearly filled with books, bound all alike 
in brown calf; and in the midst of her anxiety she 
found time to wonder how people could bear to 
lead so severe and unadorned a life as that room 
represented to her. 

Outside the rain was still driving furiously 
against the window. 
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Rosamond tapped the floor impatiently with her 
foot. Would it ever be clear? é 

“Go to the door,” she said to Phcebe, “and 
come and tell me as soon as ever the rain ceases: ; 
and if you see young Mistress Wilson ass her to 
speak with me.” 

Having got rid of the maid she next turned to 
Grace, who came in from the adjoining room, 
where she had been singing at her work. | 

“ Mistress Wilson, this rain goes to my heart. 
If it stop not soon, I must go, wet or dry.” 

“It is too violent to last long, my lady,” said 
Grace. 

“Do not call me ‘my lady” I know your 
name; ‘tis right you should know mine. I am 
Rosamond Gifford, at your service.” 

Evidently the name said nothing to Grace. If 
Gifford had been courting her it must have been 
as the poor doctor, not as the King’s officer. 

“I have seen you in town,” said Grace, “with 
the young Lady Astley.” 

“ Ah, very like. Hateful rain! How can you 
look so cheerful on a day like this? I heard you 
singing in the next room as though you were ex- 
pecting to meet pou sweetheart.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Grace with a sudden 
flush, a conscious, happy droop of her dark lashes, _ 
and an indescribable change and softening of her 
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whole expression. It was a joy to her, even in this 
veiled way, to ailude to her happiness, and what 
on earth could it matter to this fine lady whether 
she had a sweetheart or not? 

“No wonder you are gay, then,” said Rosamond 
coaxingly. “What like is he—tall or short, dark- 
haired or fair? Do not fear me, I am safe. All 
my young maiden friends tell me their secrets.” 

“Your ladyship is pleased to jest,” said Grace 

with a quick return to her shy dignity. “I have 
no secrets. What I said was in sport—foolish 
‘enough, I own. Pardon me for it, madam.” 
“An innocent jest hurts no one,” said Rosa- 
mond. “Fare you well, mistress.” 
_ She went out into the hall to put on her cloak. 
Grace followed to help her, and for a moment they 
stood very near to each other. Rosamond deter- 
mined on another attempt. 

“Captain Thorold was at the Palace to-day,” 
she whispered. “ Did you know of it?” 

“T knew he purposed going there,” said Grace. 

“You have a friend here who does not please 
him, it seems. One Dr. Jansen, an outlandish 
man.” 

“Captain Thorold can know nothing of him,” 
said Grace quickly, “for he never saw him till the 
other night.” 
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Rosamond stepped back into the room, and 
Grace followed her. 

“ Are you a friend of Dr. Jansen?” she asked. 

“Why do you ask me?” Grace replied with 
that sudden blush of hers; and then more collect- 
edly she added, “I am no enemy to him or any | 
other good man.” 

“You would not have harm come to him?” 

“Harm? What harm?” cried Grace with a 
look that gave her secret away. 

“A harm that you can prevent if you can bring 
him to leave Maidstone to-night. He isin danger | 
here: 

“What danger? Why should he leave? Lady, 
you speak in riddles. Surely there is no need for 
that. We are plain folk here, who serve the truth 
and do not fear the law.” 

“So much the better for you,” said Rosamond 
with quiet bitterness. “ However, what I cannot 
tell you, he may. Tell him of me, how I came, 
what I said; and tell no one else. You will rue it 
for ever if you do. Have you understood?” 

“Yes, lady,” said Grace, overborne by Rosa- 
mond’s serious and commanding manner; “but, 
may I ask f 

“Ask nothing of me, for I can tell you nothing. 
Only tell him he must fly. I, too, will do my best.” 

She was turning to go when she noticed that 
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tears stood in Grace’s beautiful eyes. A strong im- 
pulse of compassion and friendship overcame her. 
She felt strongly drawn to this girl, who was so 
lovely and looked so candid, and who, moreover, 
loved her hero. 

“Are those tears for him?” she said. “ Courage. 
If you only knew how many dangers he has 
escaped.” 

She took the bewildered girl's hand. .“ See,” 
she said, “I am a woman too, and yet I love you 
for loving him. Does that seem strange to you? 
Ask him to tell you what it means. Will you let 
me kiss you?” 

As Rosamond Gifford turned away she thought 
with satisfaction that, in the worst event, Gifford 
would receive a warning from one or other of them. 
She called at his lodgings, and left a message with 
the old dame of the house, and then went back to 
the Palace much lighter at heart than she had 
left it. 

Being as romantic a little soul as ever lived, she 
had soon made out to her own satisfaction that this 
beautiful Grace, in spite of her modest extraction 
and Puritanical upbringing, would be a very suitable 
bride for her brother. She had heard a story that 
Mr. Wilson’s first wife had been a lady belonging 
to a very old Cumberland family, who had been 
madly in love with him, and whom her friends had 
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begged him to marry to save her from dying of her 
unrequited passion. But he could not have been 
of very low degree, or they would not have al- 
lowed that. Then Grace’s mother had lived with 
Lady Thorold. She must have some breeding. 
Besides, the girl herself, though somewhat rustic 
and dressed like a milkmaid, had the manners and 
carriage of a gentlewoman. A little polish, and 
she would be fit for any society. No doubt she 
had nursed him and cared for him when he first 


came, a disguised and wounded wayfarer, to Maid- | 


stone. And Jack, like a true knight, was wooing 
her in all honour, and would reward her devotion 
some time ere long, when the King came to his 
own again and all their troubles were over. Then 
Rosamond would have a sister. She had never had 
one, and the thought was sweet. 

With such generous, innocent, absurd fancies 
the Cavalier’s sister amused herself on the way 
home. Meanwhile, Grace sat at her spinning-wheel 


in the kitchen of the clergyman’s house, all her — 


gladness flown and a sense of mystery and terror 


about her. “ He is in danger—he must fly,” sound- — 


ed like an alarm bell in her brain; and then a pang 

of pain unspeakable—“ We must part.” : 
She could only sit there, keep occupied, try to 

be calm, till the hour came that should explain all. 
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CHAPTER XII 


RIGHT up on the Boxley Hills, where the long 
green ridges cut the sky, there is a cup-like hollow 
in the down, to which you may descend and find 
yourself in a solitude as deep as if you were three 


thousand miles away in the desert, instead of three 


miles from a town. Climb to the top of the hills, 
and there at your feet is the smoke of Maidstone 
and the silver ribbon of the Medway winding away 
to Rochester. But for John Gifford, on the same 
March morning that had witnessed Thorold’s visit 
to the Palace, there was no sound but the joyful 
clamour of the nesting birds in the budding hazel 


coppice. It was a bright morning, and very warm 
for the time of year. Under foot the primroses 


were thick on the ground, with that air of rustic 


‘innocence and freshness that they have above all 


other flowers. 
Gifford had thrown off his felt hat, and lay on 


his back among the primroses, staring at the sky. 
I 
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His black brows were knitted, the current of his 
thoughts was fretting over some obstacle. 

He was face to face, in fact, with a disagreeable 
necessity. H{e had stayed in Maidstone too long. 
The secret of his identity was known to too many 
people. Any accident might betray him. And, 
besides, his presence was urgently needed else- 
where. At that very moment the King’s friends 
were gathering in London; but, instead of being 
on the spot and taking the lead, here he was in 
Maidstone, letting his opportunities slip while he 
dangled at a girl’s apron string. He knew well 
enough what he would say of anyone in his own 
party who had acted in such a way. He heard his 
own sneers, and saw the wretched fellow shrivel- 
ling up under his scorn. 

And yet, to leave Maidstone just then meant— 
defeat! True, Grace had owned that she loved 
him, but she was a long way yet from the point to © 
which he meant to bring her. It made him laugh, 
as he lay on the grass, to think with what diffi- — 
culty he had restrained her from announcing their — 
betrothal to her parents. Only his assurance that — 
it would mean a hopeless separation restrained her. 
“But I would never give you up,” she had said. 
“T would wait for you for ever. And when they | 
saw that I would wed no other they would let us 
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MtaMEA Sweet little fool! “Patience, ~he 


could have told her, had never been a virtue of his. 

He had been in love, as he called it, many times, 
but no ideas of sacrifice, guardianship, respect, and 
mutual faith were associated in his mind with the 
word. It was beginning to dawn upon him that 
Grace, on the other hand, could not conceive of a 
Icve in which these things were not. He had 
imagined at their first meetings that such a girl as 
he had found her, utterly inexperienced, dreamy, 
romantic, and in a state of revolt against the re- 
strictions of her upbringing, would have been like 
wax in hig hands. But, on the contrary, he found 
himself obliged, on pain of losing her, to play the 
part of the high-minded and chivalrous lover, who 
was the only sort of lover she could comprehend ; 
_ and he felt that day that he had not even begun 
her education. Y 

If anyone had told him that he was meditating 
a most cowardly injury to the innocent object of his 
schemes he would have stared, laughed, and finally 
said that women never took these things as seri- 
ously as they professed to do; that you must either 
fool or be fooled in this world; and that, after all, 
a love adventure with a Cavalier like himself was 
an interesting experience for a little country girl. 
It might cost her a few tears, but she would rather 
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have had it than have been without it. Girls were 
made like that. 

No, he had met more beautiful women, but 
never one with that fearless, simple dignity. He 
had won many hearts, but he had never been so 
baffled before, and by a girl who was—he knew it— 
passionately in love with him. He could not give 
her up. It was not to be done. 

Up and down in the coppice the wild rabbits | 
were chasing each other. A squirrel ran up the 
bole of a tree close by, and looked down at him | 
with beady bright eyes. A strange quietness was 
borne upon his spirit. That consciousness of a 
Living Presence that comes to some souls when 
they are alone with nature came to him then. For 
it was part of this man’s power over others that he 
himself had a nature sensitively alive to influences 
that leave ordinary men untouched. 

A sense as of something actually with him, 
watching, weighing, judging, came upon him hke a 
physical oppression. He sat up. 

He had had these visitations before. Once, 
when a schoolboy, he had been deputed by his fel- 
lows to execute some daring ‘breach of discipline. 
When lurking outside the hen roost that he meant 
to rob he felt upon him so strong a sense of super- 
natural terror that he had suddenly taken to his 
heels and rushed back to the house. 
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He made some excuses to his comrades, and 
they never knew the true cause of what had hap- 
pened. But in the morning he was filled with a 
burning sense of shame. He had feared and trem- 
bled, in spite of his dare-devil reputation. He 
vowed it should be the last time. And since then, 
though the dread had visited him again and again, 
he could say that he had never yielded to it. 

He did not account for his experience, as a man 
of his stamp would do to-day, by some theory of 
physical weakness or overstrain. He lived in an 
age that was deeply impressed with the reality of 
the spirit world, when soldiers like Cromwell, and 
statesmen like Vane, and gay young courtiers like 
George Herbert, in his youth, were acutely, over- 
poweringly aware of the striving of a Supernatural 
Will with their own souls. 

So John Gifford did not deny God. He defied 
Him. From the standpoint of the will and person- 
ality that God had given him his fierce egoism 
asserted itself against the Will and Personality that 
work behind all things. “Here I am, with power 
to choose my own path, to determine my own acts. 
My own good pleasure shall be my sufficient rule, 
and not even God can force me to obey another. 
You may say He has made me free: granted, but, 
at any rate, free [am. He can punish me for dis- 
obeying His laws. Well, let Him. Let Him rain 
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His thunders upon me. Let Him send me to dwell 
with everlasting burnings. Even in hell my will 
shall erect itself against His; even in torment | 
will keep the way I chose, because I chose it.” 

His brows darkened, and the hands that he had 
clasped round his knees tightened their grasp. The 
proud, scornful, defiant face of Lucifer looked out 
on the young glory of the spring. 

Suddenly a girl’s voice, thin and strained, but 
with a strange, pathetic, vibratory sweetness, broke | 
upon the stillness. The tense muscles of Gifford’s © 
face relaxed as he listened. 


** Ah, Love, they wrong thee. much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 
Fair house of joy and bliss 
Where truest pleasure is, - 
tI do adore thee: 
I know thee what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heart, 
And fall before thee.” 


“Tt is the mad wench, my landlady’s daughter,” 
he thought to himself. “She has learned the song 
by hearing me sing it, and a sweet pipe she has 
too.” 

In a few minutes the singer came into sight 
over the edge of the hollow. There was nothing 
slatternly or neglected about the poor girl, whose 
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misfortune was respected by every dweller in the 
town. Her patched, threadbare clothes were clean 
and neat, and her fair hair had been combed and 
arranged that morning, though in the long walk 
some locks had worked free from her hood, and 
hung over her face. 

“Whither away?” called Gifford cheerily. He 
had a lazy, superficial, good nature, which made him 
adored by dogs, children, and the undiscriminating 
generally. 

“TI have been seeking my sweetheart,” the girl 
answered in her thin, vague voice. 

“And have you found him?” 

“No, not yet.” 

She dropped on her knees in the grass, and 
began to pick the primroses, talking all the while 
to herself in an incoherent babble like a young 
child’s. 

“These are for him, when I meet him,” she 
said at last. “I gathered flowers before, and had 
all my new, gay clothes ready, and he never came. 
Why did he not come?” 

“Faith, my dear, I know not,” said Gifford ; 
“but why wait for him? A pretty girl like you 
can get another sweetheart.” 

She smiled and bridled at this, and then, pull- 
ing off her hood, began to arrange the flowers in 
her hair. 
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By-and-by she ceased this occupation, and sat 
motionless for some time, her pale blue eyes lost | 
in the distance. Then she sighed heavily, and 
turning to Gifford, like one waking out of sleep— 

“Whom is he seeking—seeking?” she said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Him that I meet when I am alone in the waste 
places—seeking—seeking. Is it you he seeks?” 

“What like is he?” said Gifford idly. 

“Like the picture in the church window before 
the soldiers broke it up. Seeking—till he find it. — 
What is he seeking?” 

She rose as she spoke, and the unheeded flowers 
fell all about her. 

“T cannot remember, I cannot remember,” she 
said, and shaking her head sorrowfully she moved 
away. 

What memory was it that, working in the poor 
girls bewildered brain, had produced this halluci- 
nation? Echoes of Gospel texts that ran in her 
head like old tunes, faint recollections of the 
stained glass windows shattered by the Puritan 
soldiery, and, working through all, her own vain, 
vague, restless yearning. She was out of sight 
now, but he heard her voice still, coming faintly 
through the still air: 


©] know Thee who Thou art, 
I serve Thee with my heart,j 
And fall before Thee.” 
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Overhead, the heavens were one smile. The 
exquisite, fine tracery of the boughs over his head 
was as perfect, the flowers as pure, as though he 
had not just been hurling his defiance in the face 
of the Creator of all that beauty. He had a 
sudden vision of an immense forbearance, of a 
patience that no petulant rage of his could out- 
weary. Was it true, after all—that dream of a 
Love that was seeking him and would not let him 
go? Punishment he could meet with defiance, but 
what weapon had he against this love that nothing 
could estrange ? 

He threw himself on the ground, and buried 
his face in the grass. All the strength seemed to 
have gone out of him: he felt as weak as a child. 

“Let me alone,” he pleaded with some invisible 
Presence. “Let me alone. Let me go my own 
way. Some day—some day I will listen, but not 


” 


now. 


CHAPTER. 2cLee 


WHEN Gifford walked down from the hill that — 
morning he had decided to bid Grace an eternal 
farewell. He knew quite well that the feeling he © 
had for her had none of the elements of perma- 
nence in it. It was such a passion as many a 
pretty woman had awakened in his heart before, 
and might again. He admitted to himself, with a 
sort of compassion, that she deserved a better fate 
than the one he had destined to her, and a better 
lover than himself. He must tell her that he could 
not remain longer in Maidstone: there would be 
tears and vows: he would go away, and they would 
forget each other. In after years he might hear 
of her as the contented wife of Mr. Biggs or some 
other worthy citizen, and congratulate himself on 
at least one act of forbearance in his life. 

At sundown that evening the excuse for his 
departure lay ready to his hand, for he had re- 
turned to his lodgings and found Rose’s letter ; 
but as he went to what he still intended to be his 
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last interview with Grace, his good resolutions 
_ waxed feebler and feebler. After all, she was too 
sweet to lose without an effort. 

By the time he had reached the wall that ran 
along the bottom of Mr. Broughton’s garden he 
only remembered the one fact, that he was going 
to see her, that in another minute he should be 
looking into her eyes. 

He tapped three times at the wooden door in 
the wall. It opened promptly, and Grace’s voice 
said— | 
“Ts it you, sweetheart ?” 

The grass was dank with the heavy showers 
of the afternoon, and the moisture dripped from 
the apple trees overhead. 

Grace drew her lover into a shed at the bottom 
of the garden. He sat down ona stack of fag- 
gots, and made her sit by his side. 

“Little love,’ he said, “why do you tremble 
so?” 

She made no answer, but drew his arm tighter 
around her and pressed close to him. 

“What is it, dearest?” 

“Oh, Jack, do you love me?” 

He swore by all he held dearest that he loved 
her as no woman ever was loved on this earth. She 
was his all. Life was nothing to him without her. 
He would give his life to dry one tear in her sweet 
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eyes. And his eloquence thoroughly convinced 


- himself for the moment. 


“You do believe me, do you not?” 

“Tf I did not believe you I should die,” she 
said simply. 

“How she idolises me,” he thought. “And 


yet BS 


“And will you love me far away, with seas be- 


tween us, even as you love me now?” she asked 


him with her head on his shoulder. 


“Can you doubt it? What have a few miles ' 


more or less to do with our two hearts? But— 
you speak of parting, dearest. Have you guessed 
that I must go?” 

“T was told,” she said, “by one who called her- 
self your well-wisher ie 

“Ah! how was that? Tell me,” he said. 

In a hurried, almost business-like way, he ques- 
tioned her, until he got from her all the particulars 
of her interview with Rosamond Gifford. 

“So,” he said to himself. “A pretty risk the 
wild girl makes me run. Yet, perhaps it was the 
best she could do.” 

- He was silent so long that Grace felt his 
thoughts had wandered from her. 

“You are not thinking of me at all,” she said. 
“You are thinking of this other lady. And yet I 
must lose you so soon.” 
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“Lose me, Grace? And you who said that time 
nor space could make no difference to such love as 
ours?” 7 
“What do I know of you, after all? Who 1s 
this lady, and what has she to do with your life? 
What is the danger that is hanging over you? 
You say that you love me so much; can you not 
trust me a little?” 

“T trust you, Grace, as my own soul. And yet 
how shall I tell you? If you knew that I was ~ 
everything that you have been brought up to 
shrink from?” 

“How could that be?” she said. “Even if 
you had served the King, there were many good 
gentlemen on his side. I should only pity you all 
the more for the dangers you had run, for the mean 
disguises you had worn, for all your suffering and 
sacrifice. I should say to myself: He is so true 
to his cause and his flag, he will be just as true to 
the poor girl who loves him.” 

“Then do you realise that if I were caught here 
I should be strung up to the nearest tree without 
mercy as a Royalist spy?” 

“Jack! Jack!” she cried, clinging to him; 
“and I am keeping you here in danger. Oh, I 
cannot let you go, and yet I must, [ must. Oh, God! 
if they found you.” 

He had his arm round her, soothing her, kiss- 


age 
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ing her hair and eyes, when, into the pause that had 
fallen between them, came the sound of a silver 
whistle, blown soitly, twice. 

They started up. “That is Anne’s signal,” 
Grace whispered. “Oh, love, good-bye, good- 
bye.” 

“We must meet again, Grace.” 

“In a better time, dear,’ she said with a voice 
that she tried to keep steady for his sake, 


“Grace, I cannot leave you thus. I must see | 


you soon. I will find some way of letting you 


know. Perhaps we may meet again very soon.” 


“God grant it. Only run no risks, dear.” 

Her whole soul was in the kiss she gave him as 
she let him go. . 

She did not, after all, greatly fear for him. He 
inspired such confidence in her that she could not 
think of any difficulty out of which he could not 
extricate himself. She wondered if ever any girl 
before had such a proof of love as her lover had 
given her. in remaining disguised among his ene- 
mies, running hourly risk of discovery all these 
weeks for her sake. 

The question of Rose Gifford’s interest in her 
betrothed did not perplex her now. She had heard 
long ago that Mistress Gifford had a brother who 
was an Officer in the King’s army. 


» ee 
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' “Where have you been, Grace?” asked Mis- 
- tress Wilson as she entered the house. 

“At Anne Broughton’s, mother.” 

The words were true in the letter, but the con- 
sciousness of deceit humiliated her as she uttered 
them 

Yet what could she do? she asked herself. Was 
he not her chosen? Could she betray him? Was 
it not in the ordinance of nature and of God that 
she should leave father and mother and cleave to 
him? If she could not speak the truth without ex- 
posing him to danger of death, let the blame rest 
on the wicked strife of men with each other, not on 
© her. 

Alone in the silence of her room she thought of 
all that her love had brought her. Ceaseless anx- 
_ iety, a heart never at rest, a barrier between herself 
and those whom she ought most to trust and 
honour. Subterfuge, concealment, dread of dis- 
covery. And yet, would she give it up, and be as 
she had been before he came into her life? She 
knew she would not. No, she would take the bitter 
with the sweet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CAPTAIN THOROLD was not seen in Maidstone for | 
two or three days after these events. At last, one 
morning he entered the minister’s house with a care- — 
laden brow. Grace was in the front room at her ~ 
spinning-wheel, and the baby playing on the floor. 
The other children were at school, the minister in 
his study, Mistress Wilson busy in the: kitchen. 
Eric knew the ways of the house, and had caleulated 
on this. 

She was singing to herself as she turned her 
wheel, and sunk so deep in some day dream or 
other that she did not hear the slight noise that his 
entrance made. He had time to look at her, to — 
notice the shadows under the eyes, the impercep- 
tible fining down of all the contours of the soft girl- 
ish face, on which the sculptor, Experience, had 
been at work with his invisible chisel. Into the 
face had crept the wistfulness of one who listens to 
an inward voice and cherishes a hidden hope. Until 
this visit she had seemed to him almost a child. 
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Now she was full woman, and a kind of awe fell 
_ upon him as he looked at her. 

She felt his eyes on her, and looked up. 

_ “T have come to say farewell, Grace,” he said. 

She collected her thoughts with an effort. 

-“So soon? Mother will be sorry; and father, 
too. He had so much to say to you.” 

“That must be for another time. I am sent 
for by the Lord General.” 

“ How he trusts you!” she said. “ You will be 
major soon, then colonel, then general—too grand 
for us simple folk.” 

“You set little store by my friendship, then, if 
you think that change in fortune would mean 
change of heart with me.” 

“T know you are our good friend!” she said. 

“God knows I would serve you, Grace,” he said, 
“if you would but let me.” 

“ How do I hinder you, and what can you have 
to say that needs such a long face to go with it? 
I am not in such a case that my friends need sigh 
and shake their heads over me.” 

“Nay, in good truth, Grace, you are in a case 
that must make all your good friends sad for you.” 

“How am I to take that?” she said, and she 
rose, with flaming cheeks, from her wheel. 

“Take it as I mean it, in pure love and friend- 
ship. Grace, I know not how to say what I must 

J 
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say to you. Think that I am your brother indeed, 
as I am in love, and try to understand what it is 
to me tg know that your fair fame should be the 
sport of godless tavern roisterers, as I have heard 
itt 

She was white enough now. 

“What do you mean?” she said, half choked 
with anger and fear. “ My fair fame—who dares 
asperse it? Have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“Hear what I have to say,” he said sternly, 
“and then answer me if you will, or can. You 
know I have been away these three days with my 
old comrade Bardsley, of my regiment. Coming 
home I stopped to bait my horse at a little wayside 
inn. Two or three roistering blades were sitting 
at a little table by themselves. I said nothing to 
them, nor they to me, till I heard your name. One 
of them, it seems, is from these parts, and he was 
telling the others that John Gifford, one of the 
worst of the malignant intriguers, a man whose 
deeds are so vile that his own party cast him 
out : 


“Stop,” cried Grace breathlessly. “ How dare 
you?” 

“Hear me out, and then speak. This man 
has been, as I myself know well, lurking in Maid- 
stone in disguise, has wormed himself into the 
favour of your father, has been made welcome in 
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this house—all with a purpose so horrible that I 
cannot find words for it.” 

“What do you know of him or his purposes? 
All your own side are angels, all the other side 
devils. That is your own way of judging, anda 
convenient way for you.” 

“Grace, when I tell you that Sir Jacob Astley, 
King’s man though he is, refused to have him under 
his roof or hold any dealings with him, at the same . 
time that he was giving an asylum to the man’s 


’ 


sister—— 

“I do not believe it,” she said obstinately, 
“and, if it were so, why, I should say that Sir Jacob 
was over ready to listen to slanders, like some other 
people.” | 

“Will this convince you, then, that he has told 
his gay companions of his determination to ruin 
you, and that this hellish plot I heard them discuss- 
_ ing with my own ears? Your name on their vile 
lips! What have you done, Grace, how have you 
been misled, that such a thing should be possible ? ” 

“T will tell you,” she said quivering, “ when you 
tell me what you did.” 

“T could only do one thing. I got up and went 
tothem. I told them that I knew your honourable 
family, and that, unless they straightway took back 
their vile slanders, I would drive them down their 
throats at the sword’s point.” 
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“ And then ‘gi 

“The fellow who had been the loudest turned 
ereen with fear. I suppose he thought that I 
might have some of my troop with me. He made 
what excuse he could, said that doubtless he 
had been misinformed, withdrew his words, and 
promised to drop his evil trick of mentioning 
women’s names in public places. But what could 
I do, even if I went round Kent and cut out the 
tongue of every man who dared to speak lightly of | 
you? It is known in Maidstone that you and that 
man have had secret meetings. Mr. Broughton’s 
housekeeper has been tattling in the town.” 

“You are showing a new side of yourself, Cap- 
tain Thorold. Pothouse tattle and servants’ chat- 
ter. I thought I knew you, but this is something 
fresh.” 

“T see I am but losing my time,” said Thorold 
sadly. “ Adieu, Grace.” 

He went to the door, but on the threshold 
turned and looked back. Grace had sunk into her 
chair, and was weeping so bitterly that his heart 
melted. 

She looked up at him with her streaming eyes. 

“Oh, Eric, forgive me. I am so unhappy.” 

“ Believe me, Grace, I have no wish but to help 
you.” 

“See, I will trust you. It is true that I love 
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him, but he is not what you think. The loose. talk 
of those wretches is no argument against his 
honour. He is a man you would respect and love 
if this bitter prejudice did not divide you. Far 
fiom leading me to forget my honour he would 
champion it against all the world. Some day, if 
God gives peace to this distracted land, I shall be 
his wife; and, if not, I will love no other, wed no 
other. How could [, having once known him?” 

Her voice died in a sob. 

“Grace, this is madness,” said Thorold sadly. 
“A child knows as much about the haunts of a 
panther as you about the nature of such a man.” 

Grace had begun an eager reply, but the pastor’s 
steps were heard descending from the study, and 
she slipped away to bathe her red eyes, while 
_ Thorold repeated to Wilson the story which he had 
already told to his daughter of the sudden summons 
_ from the Lord General which had called him to 
London. 


ds 


CHAPTER XV 


Ir was at the beginning of April when a well- 
dressed man, about thirty, called at a druggist’s shop 
in Bucklersbury, and engaged a suite of rooms over 
the shop for himself and his sister, in the name 
of Mr. Johnson. There was something about the 
lodger which hardly harmonised either with the 
colourless name that he gave or with the very 
quiet and retired life that he led; but Mr. John- 
son’s money was good, and it was not a time in 
which men cared to trouble themselves about mat- 
ters which did not concern them. Even when, on 
several nights in succession, certain bat-like and 
ominous-looking visitors presented themselves, and 
were shut up with the lodger for hours together, the 
good druggist adhered to his policy of shut eyes 
and open palm. 

The lady arrived two or three days after her 
brother, and seemed as much a creature of the day- 
light as he of the shadow. Her bright brown head 
was often at the window, though there was little 
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enough to see but the apothecaries’ shops on the 
other side of the way (for Bucklersbury in those 
days was a special haunt of the sellers of simples 
and drugs) and a glimpse of the coaches going 
down Cheapside at the end of the street. . 

This amusement had had time to pall upon 
her by the third day of her stay, when a demure 
female in black, like a waiting woman in a family 
of position, came for her in the afternoon and took 
her away in a coach. 

It was late in the evening when she returned. 
Mr. Johnson (or, to give him the name to which he 
was entitled), John Gifford, was alone in the par- 
lour of their suite, turning over a portfolio of letters. 

Rose came in, took off her hood, and stood 
waiting till he should notice her; but patience was 
not her forte, and hers did not hold out long. 

“Well, Jack, you are in no hurry to ask me how 
I have fared,” she said. 

“What, you are back? I did not hear you 
come in. I have lost some papers, and I much fear 
that I have lost them for good.” 

“ How is that?” 

“When that prick-eared Roundhead, that toy 
soldier on a stick, found me out by some means 
that I have never got to the bottom of, and har- 
ried me out of Maidstone, I left, in the hurry of it, 
some papers behind me.” 


{> 
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“Nothing of any great concern, I trust?” 

“No, but still more than I want proclaimed on | 
the housetops. I had forgotten the whole thing 
till this moment. However, it is one more item 
in his account.” 

“What has he done to you?” said Rosamond. 
“You spoke scornfully of him. That is not just. 
You admit yourself that the Roundheads make 
good soldiers, and he is one of their best, young 
as he is.” | 

Gifford laughed, and bent his long, dark eyes © 
with a meaning look on his sister’s face. She felt 
herself reddening, and wished that she had let the 
matter pass. It had been part of her day dream 
that when once she had left the Astleys and was 
united to her adored brother, they would have no 
secrets from each other ; but she had already found 
out that Gifford was a man of many secrets, and 
she realised that she might even be forced to have 
secrets from him. She had never told him the part 
she had played in revealing his presence in Maid- 
stone to the Puritan captain, and she feared his 
learning it now—not that she dreaded so much his 
anger as his scorn. There was a certain cool, 
amused glance, an ironical curl of the lip which, 
even in the few days of their being together, she 
had learned to dislike. 

“Well, let that stand over,” he said, turning his 
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eyes away at last. “Tell me how you sped with 
the Lady Fairfax.” 

“When I arrived,” said Rose, “the gentle- 
woman who had come with me took me straight to 
her ladyship’s own room. I would have kissed 
her hand, but she took me in her arms, kissed me, 
and wept. Then she asked me if I thought I 
should have courage for what I] had undertaken to 
do, and | told her that such a cause as ours would 
give the veriest cowards courage. She said I was 
a happy child not to know the burden of conflicting 
duties; and that between her duty as a wife and 
her duty as a subject she was fairly torn in pieces. 
My heart ached for her, Jack; it did indeed.” 

“Quite superfluous, child. Depend on it, she 
loves her little mystery. She would not be with- 
out it for the world.” 

“Then she said that I had quite won her heart 
—- in ten minutes, Jack, what think you of that ?— 
and that she would show me what I think I shall 
not tell you, for you will jeer and sneer at the poor 
lady as you do at everyone and everything else.” 

“JY will be all attention and respect,’ he 
promised, drawing down the corners of his mouth 
with an air of mock solemnity. 

“She took me into an inner room, a sort of 
Oratory, and then, opening a casket, she showed 
me a miniature of his Majesty which she had bribed 
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an artist to copy for her from one he was painting 
just before the rebellion broke out. ‘ Morning and 
night I look at it,’ she said, ‘and say to myself it 
is impossible that right should not triumph. And 
she bade me, as I was to have the blessedness to 
see the King and be a humble instrument in his 
deliverance, to tell him that there were some even 
in the ranks of his foes who prayed day and night 
for his restoration, and that the sins of those with 
whose lives their own were linked might not be 
visited upon them.” 

“Poor old Fairfax!” Gifford laughed gently. 
“What chance has he against that beautiful Van- 
dyke head and that halo of misfortune? Little 
does the good man think how all the webs of his 
policy are undone behind his back by his faithful 
Penelope of a spouse. Well, it is all the better for 
us.” 

“That is the part I like least about it, Jack, 
her deceiving her husband.” 

“My dear, in this wicked world, someone must 
be deceived. The great thing is to keep one’s 
own eyes open. What said she about your 
journey?” - 

“That is all settled. An old servant of hers, 
in whom she has full confidence, is going to Win- 
chester next week. I shall go with him as his 
niece, and he will give out that I am going to a 
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service in Southampton. I shall stay the night in 


_ Winchester with his wife, and she will give me a 


token to a reputable woman that she knows in 
Southampton. They hope, besides, to find some 
safe conveyance for me. I doubt not to be able to 
get without harm from Southampton to Lyming- 
ton, and once there I shall go straight to your 
friend, who manages the King’s business, and he 
will help me to get to the Island and to make my 
way into the Castle.” 

“ Excellently well rehearsed,” said Gifford. “ We 
cannot arrange for everything. Many would say I 
did wrong to let my sister take such a journey, 
with such poor attendance, through this disturbed 
country ; but for me to send anyone with you would 
arouse suspicion. I am heartily glad that Lady 


_ Fairfax has provided for you as far as Winchester, 


and I have some fellows whom I think of employing 
in that part of the country, and whom I will tell 
to be on the alert to help you if you need it. But, 
as I have said, I dare not send them all the way 
with you, and in the end you must depend upon 
yourself.” 

“T am not afraid,’ said Rosamond. “The 
worst that could happen to me would be to be 


caught by a patrol of Roundheads, and they are 


always civil to women. I shall look like a country 
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girl going to a place, and no one will take any 
notice of me.” 

“ That is just what I fear you will not look like,” 
said Gifford. 

“Wait, you shall see,” and she ran out of the 
room. 

She passed in the anté-room a poorly-dressed 
man, who looked after her with evident curiosity, 
and when she returned he was just leaving the 
parlour. 

“ Remember,” Gifford was saying to him at the 
door, “you are to keep your lodging and wait till 
you hear from me. -I may want you at any 
moment. And tell the others the same.” 

The fellow nodded intelligence, and disap- 
peared. 

“Who is that man?” asked Rose. “ Truly, 
brother, you do receive a most hangdog, rascally- 
visaged set of visitors.” 

“That remark, sister mine, savours of a pride 
quite out of keeping with your attire. Let me look 
at you.” 

He scanned her up and down, the round, light 
figure in the serving woman’s dress and cap, with 
the thick woollen cloak thrown over all, and the 
hood that could be pulled over the face so as to hide 
it effectively. 

“You look very charming,” he said, “and not in 
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the least like a serving-maid. Remember to keep 
your hood over your face, to speak no more than 
you need, and, above all, not to flourish that ab- 
surd little white hand of yours. That alone were 
enough to betray you.” 

“T will black grates and clean saucepans every 
day till I go,” laughed Rosamond. “That. will 
roughen it to some purpose. Good-night, Jack; 
it is late.” 

“One thing before you go,” he said. “I hope 
that if Edward Hale comes to visit me to-morrow 
or the next day, as he may, you will treat him 
better than by all accounts you did at Maidstone.” 

“JT detest Edward Hale.” 

“Then you have changed greatly in a few 
weeks, for you used to like him well enough.” 

“When I looked on him as merely one among 
the other young men that I met at the Palace I 
could endure him.” 

“ But now that it is specially to my interest and, 
what is more, to the King’s interest that we should 
keep well with him * 

“Tt is not that, brother. Were civility all, I 
could be civil enough; but you know yourself best 
what ideas you tried to put into his head.” 

“Most girls would be glad Soe to be 
wedded to a gentleman of his estate.” 

“I care not for his estate. I had rather live 
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single all my days than be wedded to that rabbit- 
faced weakling. Moreover, you know that he is all 
but pledged to the great heiress his grandfather 

chose for him.” 

“And you would let the lands and influence of 
the Hales fall toa Roundhead? This is-your devo- 
tion to the good cause.” 

“The good cause would lose nothing if he mar- 
ried her, for I have it from a sure hand that the 
young lady herself is all for the King, and if she 
weds him her fortune is assured to the right side. 
So you see, brother, it would suit the King’s cause 
better if I were out of the way.” 

“T see nothing of the kind,” said Gifford, “and 
I would have you remember the fable of the dog 
and the shadow, pretty sister. I have no portion to 
give you, and if you.throw away such a chance as 
May never come your way again, do not let it be, 
at any rate, for some idle fancy unworthy of your 
birth and breeding.” 

“T should think you might trust me there, 
brother.” 

He looked at her again with the cold smile that 
she was learning to dread and hate in his long, dark 
eyes. 

“Are you so sure?” he said. “I think that if 
I were to look closely into the cause of this sud- 
den change of front with regard to your suitor I 
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should have to date it from a certain visit to the 
Palace of that gentleman whose defence you under-. 
took so warmly just now. I heard of a private in- 
terview in the orchar f 

“ Jack, you are cruel. It was for your sake.” 

“It is_not for my sake that you set yourself 
against my plans, I suppose. I should hope that it 
is not for the Roundhead’s sake either. In spite of 
appearances, Rose, I will give you credit for better 
taste, not to say more loyalty. Come, dry your 
eyes; let us kiss and be friends, and talk no more 
of these vexatious things.” 

Rosamond dashed the angry tears away. 

“No, I will not kiss you to-night, Jack. I am 
disappointed in you. You ought to know there is 
nothing—there can be nothing—of the kind be- 
tween your sister and Captain Thorold. I have 
left everything to come to you. I have offended 
my friends and refused the shelter of their roof 
that I might be near you and help you. I have 
utterly refused to credit the things they have said 
of you—things hard for a sister to hear—and now 
you make my life bitter to me with your cruel sus- 
picions and sneers. What is Captain Thorold to 
me? Why was I courteous to him, but to gain his 
forbearance for you?” 

Gifford got up from his seat, and put his arm 
round her. 
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“What a little tempest it is,” he said. “Come, 
sweet, be not so unforgiving. You must make 
some excuses for your bad bargain of a brother, 
who has more on his hands just now than he quite 
sees how to carry through. There, look kind on 
me. Afier all, there are but the two of us in the 
world.” 

Rosamond clung round his neck, quite mollified 


1 et 


and anxious to be friends, and so they parted for — 


the night. 


“Little fool,’ he said to himself, when he was — 


alone, “she loves him, whether she knows it or 
not.” 
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CHArLER: XVI. 


ON the evening of the day that Rose departed on 
her mission Major Gifford received a visitor who 
did not appear anxious that his identity should be 
discovered, for he wore a slouched hat and a 
mantle drawn up to cover the lower part of the 
face. He declined to send in his name, saying only 
that Mr. Johnson would remember him as the 
gentleman who had met him at the Boar’s Head in 
Southwark. 

On receiving that message Gifford at once gave 
orders to admit the visitor. 

“You do me too much honour, Sir Osborn,” he 
said, “ by visiting me in these poor quarters.” 

“ Hush, good sir,” said the representative of the 
house of Thorold, looking nervously at the door. 
“Noa need to name names, sir, when business can 
be done as well without them. Unless, indeed, 
such a name as Johnson, which is a good travelling 
title, and hurts nobody.” 


“You speak with your usual discrimination,” 
K 
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said Gifford, “and I must own to being*more of a 
soldier than a diplomat.” 


“The times call for both,” said Sir Osborn, 


“and the business I am about demands discretion 
as well as courage. I told you that I would seek 
you when I saw a way of serving our common ends. 
I see it now.” 

“In what way?” said Gifford. 

“Why, thus. Our common enemy is apprised 
of your scheme for setting ”—-he sank his voice— 
“the King at liberty, and an envoy of his started 
for the Isle of Wight with orders to send out scouts 
to watch and intercept your messenger.” 

Gifford smiled. “They will have sharp eyes,” 
he said, “if they can do that.” 

“You mean that you are confident in your 


agent’s disguise? I grant you they might never ~ 


have thought of it, but the secret has leaked out, 
and only to-day the Council at Derby House had 
the whole plan laid before them by one of their 
spies, whom they kept in Lady Fairfax’s house- 
hold, knowing her infatuation for the King. Your 
sister is a daring young lady, major. How do you 
manage te keep her in hand?” 

“Why, not at all,” said Gifford. “She is past 
me, but she is a good girl and a loyal. And it 
matters the less about the plot being known, for 


she has had a good start of them, and can carry © 
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the enterprise through ere our crop-eared friends 
can alarm their partisans in Hampshire.” 

“JY would not be too sure of that,” said Sir 
Osborn. “An express went off to-day to their 
emissary. By the bye, you have never asked his 
_ name, and yet that is a point of some consequence.” 

“T await your exposition, sir.” 

“The messenger is one of Fairfax’s favourite 
officers, and lately his aide-de-camp, Captain Eric 
Thorold.” 

“ A connection of yours, I believe.” 

“Yes, certainly, in some sort a connection. The 
son by a second marriage of the late Sir Rolf 
Thorold, and, therefore, my half-brother. I men- 
tion this to make it clear to you that you may 
depend on my information.” 

“Does the young gentleman confide in you, 
then?” 

“Unfortunately, we are not on those terms. 
But as my wife, Lady Thorold, is visiting the dow- 
ager at this moment, she has opportunities of 
gaining information.” 

“She makes a most practical use of her oppor- 
tunities,” said Gifford with a grin, “and I congratu- 
late you on such a helpmeet. Did she happen by 
chance to discover the route which the doughty 
captain is taking, and the number of his escort ?” 

“Somewhat on those points I might impart; 
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but first I deem it well that there should be an 
understanding between us if we are to co-operate 
in this business.” | 

“Qh, it is an alliance that you propose?” 

“In so far as we seek the same object. You, 
sir, in accordance with your gallant traditions, are 
seeking to serve the King. I, though you know 
I would fain see him at liberty, and free from the 
coercion of the men who are trampling all law and 
authority but their own beneath their armed 
hee]ls——” 

“Excellent, sir,” said Gifford; “but may I re- 
mind you we are not in the House? You want 
something of me. What is it?” 

Sir Osborn looked doubtful for a moment as to 
whether or not he should resent the cool: imperti- 
nence of the Cavalier. Apparently he decided 
that the attempt would be useless, for after a 
moment’s pause he went on, with only a shade of 
added stiffness in his manner: 

“Since you insist on brevity, I do. You can 
render me a service at the same time that you serve 
the King. Without going into family matters, I 
may tell you that the service relates to him whora I 
regret to have to call my half-brother. He has 
always been a froward youth, but now, from a 
difficulty he is become a danger, to himself, his 
relatives, and the Commonwealth.” | 
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“T take you,” said Gifford. “You would pre- 
serve the Commonwealth from his further ravages.” 
“YT would do him no serious harm,” said the 
knight. “No bodily harm—but a voyage beyond 
seas.” | 

“Tell me where to find him, that is all,” cried 
Gifford. “Give me his route—his escort—all you 
know, in fact. I have men on the road who will 
obey me, as a good Catholic does the Pope, so long 
as I can keep them in beer money.” 

“I have money at your service,” said Sir 
Osborn, “only lose no time. If you have a trusty 
messenger, let him start to-night. As to the route, 
I have a map here with me.” 

The two men were busy over the map for an- 
other half-hour. They then left together, Sir 
Osborn to return to the house in Holborn, where 
he and his wife were at that moment enjoying the 
dowager Lady Thorold’s hospitality; and Gifford 
to a tavern in Whitefriars, where he had an ap- 
pointment with one of his satellites. 

“This is a veritable interposition of my black 
providence,” he said to himself. “Good old father 
Wilson and his crew were always talking about the 
particular providences specially vouchsafed to them, 
just as though the Almighty had nothing to do but 
to keep an eye on their little peddling affairs. But 
see how all things work together for my good. 
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This red-headed paragon captivates my sister's 
silly little heart, and threatens my plans, and while 
I am wondering how to find a fair ground for being 
rid of -him, old Fairfax must needs pick on him to 
cross me in the matter of the King’s escape, which 
makes it my plain duty to wipe him out, if it can 
be done. And then comes along the sour-visaged 
Presbyterian, his brother, and offers his co-opera- 
tion for the same end. These things fall out so 
for no one but me. It is true, as I have always 
said—let a man only dare to live his own life, to 
free himself from petty puling scruples, to take, to 
enjoy, to achieve; and he gets at the worst the 
full flavour of life, at the best—-who knows?” - 

Golden dreams of wealth, of influence, and glory 
under the restored monarchy flitted through his 
head, as he made his way to the wretched tavern 
in the thieves’ quarter, where his tool was wait- 
ing for him. The hand-to-mouth shiftiness of his 
life would have depressed some men, but he had 
the temperament of the born gambler. . Whatever 
he might fancy he was working for, it was the 
struggle, more than the prize, that he loved. No- 
thing would have any value for him that he could 
get easily; and the dangerous covert ways through 
which he walked were dear to him through the very 
knowledge that at any moment his life might hang 
on the cast of a die. 
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Meanwhile, Thorold had started on his mis- 
sion. The instructions which he had taken from 
London were not very definite. He was to pro- 
ceed to Southampton, thence to Lymington, and 
while making inquiries as quietly as possible, with 
the view of intercepting the emissary who was to 
be sent to the Isle of Wight, he was to look out at 
both points for more precise information from the 
capital. Needless to say, he was also to give in- 
formation to the officers in charge at Lymington 
and Yarmouth, to see that no suspicious person was 
to be allowed to sail for the Island, but in other 
respects a large latitude was left to his discretion. 

The young officer was only too glad of any- 
thing that helped to divert his mind from his 
recent experiences. His last interview with Grace 
had filled him with pain and anxiety. That his 
childhood’s companion, the daughter of his dear old 
friends, should love with such obstinate passion a 
man like Gifford was enough to sadden him; and, 
in spite of the severity of parental discipline in 
those days, he wondered whether he ought not, in 
true kindness to the girl, to have revealed the whole 
state of things to her parents. However, Gifford 
had left the town, and the danger in that quarter 
was over for the present. But that Gifford was 
still at large was his doing. : 

Thorold had hitherto known little of mental 
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conflict. A natural preference had kept him, as 
happens with a few favoured natures, all through 
the perilous years of boyhood on the side of the 
good and the true. Life had been a very simple 
thing, the boundaries of good and iil very sharply 
marked off. When he had failed it had been 
through inadvertence or weakness, but through no 
failure of judgment, no confusion as to which path 
was right and best. Huis devotion to his profession, 
to his leader, his country, his God, ran in one strong 
current together, and took his heart and will along 
with them. He even carried through the Civil 
Wars the frank clear gaze, and the calm un- 
troubled brow, that if Guido had known him, would 
have made the artist wish to take the Puritan lad 
as a model of his St. Michael. But in the last few 
weeks a disturbing influence had mingled with 
the clear, glad current of his life. He was dis- 
pleased with himself and with the world, gloomy, 
peevish, full of vain yearnings and vainer fears. 
He could not altogether satisfy himself as to 
his action in allowing Gifford to escape from Maid- 
stone. In vain he told himself that he had not gone 
to Maidstone on duty, that he had no commission 
to arrest the unfortunate man, that it was none of 
his business to hunt down gentlemen in trouble, and 
that it would have been despicable in the extreme 
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to use against him the information which Rosa- 
mond’s mistake had placed at his disposal. 

But, he owned to himself, the man was not a 
mere victim of the war, but a daring and danger- 
ous conspirator, for whose capture the leaders 
of the army would have made almost any sacrifice. 
Why had he let him go to work more mischief? 
Would he have been so scrupulous if Rosamond had 
not pleaded for the fellow—if her tears had not 
fallen on his hands? 

He did not admit that he had done:wrong, and 
yet the doubt was enough to trouble the over- 
conscientious young man. What a fool he had 
been to allow his eyes and his heart to be caught by 
the charm of the Malignant’s sister! What right 
had he to think of women at all, with the Lord’s 
work undone, when at any moment another fierce 
struggle might be athand? Was he to go into the 
battle with a divided heart? Was he to be hin- 
dered from striking at Gifford, if he met him in 
the enemy’s ranks, by the thought that he was her 
brother? And then his hopeless, miserable love 
surged up within him like a great sea; and he felt 
that if that moment she stood before him, he would 
almost give his soul to be able once to take her in 
his arms. ) 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


ROSE, meanwhile, had fared safely on her journey: 
as far as Winchester, under the escort of Lady Fair- 
fax’s servants. She rested a night in the old city 
under their care, and then travelled on to South-~ 
ampton, riding’ on horseback behind a farmer's 
wife who was going in to Southampton market, and 
who had consented to give the young woman, in- 
troduced to her as a maid of Lady Fairfax’s who 
was going to service in Lymington, the advantage 
of her company on the road. The same woman on 
her arrival recommended her to a decent lodging. 
That night was the first she had ever spent in 
her life absolutely alone among strangers, who 
knew nothing of her true position. It was a 
strange experience for the daintily nurtured girl to 
sit down to a supper of buttermilk and potatoes 
with her hostess and the family, in a smoky kit- 
chen lighted by a single rushlight, and to be ques- 
tioned by the woman of the house as to the condi- 
tions of service in London, and the risk of trusting 
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Cissy or Hetty in such a wicked place. Her head 
was aching with the fatigue of the long rough jour- 
ney and the strain of acting her unaccustomed part, 
and she was thankful when she could retire to the 
little room under the roof, which she was to share 
with the two daughters of the house. 

Next morning the carrier’s cart was to convey 
her and sundry other passengers and parcels to her 
destination. As the rough conveyance rattled over 
the cobbled pavement of the High Street, Rosa- 
mond caught sight of that retainer of her brother’s 
whom she had noticed on the night of her depar- 
ture. She started as she caught his eye; and he 
put his finger to his lips with a look that ex- 
pressed at once a wish to serve and a request for 
secrecy. It comforted her to think that Gifford 
was, through his emissary, watching over the suc- 
cess of her mission. 

It was not far to Lyndhurst, but with every 
furlong of the way, Rosamond’s suffering increased. 
Her head ached unbearably, and it seemed a long 
and weary way before she reached the little forest 
town and the inn to which she had been directed. 

There was no travelling for her next day. Her 
over-strained nerves revenged themselves, and she 
could not lift her head from the pillow. She was 
too ill for some hours to torment herself about the 
effect that delay might have upon the success of 
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her mission; but the following day, waking with 
her headache gone, and feeling tolerably refreshed, 
she utterly rejected all the persuasions of her 
hostess and insisted on starting again as early as 
possible. There was no conveyance going to Lym- 
ington on that day, and she decided to do the 
small remaining part of the journey on foot and 
alone. 

She reached Brockenhurst about midday, and 
not caring to enter an inn, where she might be ex- 
posed to remark, she bought some bread and fruit 
at a cottage on the way and ate it under an oak in 
a meadow by the side of the road. She rested for 
some time in the fields, and the sun was beginning 
to sink in the sky when she came out on the wide 
open heath that borders the road for a considerable 
distance between Brockenhurst and Lymington. It 
was a lonely region, and Rosamond’s heart was too 
heavy and anxious for her to notice the amethyst 
tints of the moorland with its dark fringe of pine 
wood, and the opal gleam of the quiet ponds that 
reflected the changing sky. The hollows of the 
heath were gay with marsh mallows, but she had no 
time and no heart to stop for them. Every now 
and then.a herd of forest ponies dashed prancing 
and snorting across the high road. Shaggy, under- 
sized creatures they were, living their wild life till 
the time came for them to be clipped and made ser- 
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_viceable. Once a huge sow came along with a train 
of tiny black pigs, and Rosamond got behind a 
hawthorn bush, for she had heard alarming tales 
of the ferocity of these forest porkers. 

The people she had met on her adventure 
hitherto had been so civil, so courteous even, 
that the dread of any human interference on the 
road had well-nigh left her. Even when she 
heard the sound of hoofs behind her, and, turning, 
saw a horseman cantering along the solitary road 
from Brockenhurst, she took confidence from her 
disguise. Who would interfere with her, a peasant 
woman, going about her business ? 

She did not look at him as he passed, but she 
heard that his pace slackened, and that he was 
walking his horse beside her. Then he said, with 
a voice that almost stopped her breath and turned 
her cheeks white under the shadow of her hood— 

“ How far is it to Lymington, mistress, can you 
tell me?” 

“ About four miles,” she said, and hung back, 
hoping that he would pass. : 

But he sprang from his horse, and, leading it, 
began to walk by her side. 

“ Have you come far to-day?” he said, with his 
eyes searching under her hood. 

_ “Not very,” she answered, feeling the useless- 
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ness of further struggle to persist in her disguise, 
but still keeping her eyes down. 

“TI am afraid,” said Captain Thorold (for it was 
he), “that I must deeply have offended Mistress 
Gifford, if she now refuses to recognise me.” | 

Rosamond stopped and looked him in the face. 

“I shall always be glad to recognise Captain 
Thorold if I may find the friend in him that he has | 
hitherto shown himself.” 

“You will ever find me that, lady, in so far as 
my duty permits. And both duty and friendship 
bid me ask, why I find you here on this lonely road, 
unattended, exposed to all the risks that affront 
young ladies of your breeding in such times as 
ours ?” 

“Oh, Captain Thorold, your duty is indiscreet. 
Put it in your pocket for the moment, and furnish 
yourself with the confidence that I have good rea- 
sons for a course that may appear strange to you.” 

“But if my duty were equally concerned with 
those good reasons of yours——” 

“I should say that your duty had no Jurisdic- 
tion. Seriously, I am well cared for, better, per- 
haps, than you imagine. Do not waste your time 
by a vain concern about me, or let me delay you on 
yourroad. I know my course, and I run no danger.” 

“ We are both bound on the same journey,” said 
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_ Thorold. “I shall do myself the honour of being 
your escort.” | 

“It would be giving you too much trouble,” said 
Rosamond. | 

. Under the smooth phrase her brain was seeth- 
ing with perplexity and revolt. She could not 
guess how he had come upon her path; but she 
knew that to be recognised by him, and in this dis- 
guise, must be fatal to her scheme, unless she could 
somehow free herself from him. Yet they 
were drawing near Lymington. Before they had 
gone very much further, they would see the red 
roofs of the town, the silver harbour, and the white 
cliffs and purple hills of her island goal. Tobe so 
near the end of the journey, and then—checked, 
baffled. It was cruel. 

What distressed her, too, but unconsciousiy, 
for she had not time or quiet of spirit sufficient to 
realise it, was his manner—formal, cold, detached. 
She fancied that he avoided looking at her. Was 
she his prisoner, she wondered ? 

They had gone on so for a few minutes, quite 
silent, both of them, and had reached the point 
where the ground to the left of the road dips toward 
the river valley where lies the little village of Boldre 
and its Norman church. A thicket of low bushes 
here grew up on the edge of the road on the left, and 
as Rosamond looked round her in desperation, she 
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perceived the sudden apparition of a remembered 
face. 
“ Help, ho!” she cried on a sudden impulse, with 
all the strength of her fresh young voice. 

Thorold stopped and turned to his horse to draw 
a pistol from the holster, when the report of a shot 
rang through the afternoon stillness, and the horse 
fell, pierced with a bullet in the brain, right over 
his master, bearing him to the ground. 

Three men ran out of the thicket, and began to’ 
drag the helpless officer from under his dead steed. 

“Do not hurt him, do not hurt him,” cried Rosa- 
mond in agony. 

They did not appear to heed her, but she was 
somewhat reassured to see that they evinced no 
intention of hurting him beyond what was neces- 
sary. Ina few minutes he was disarmed, gagged, 
and bound, by two of the men, who seemed to 
be acting under the orders of the third, whom 
Rosamond once more recognised. He was the man 
whom she had seen in Southampton High Street, 
three days before. 

“What will they do with him?” she asked. 

“The Major has given orders for that,” the 
man replied, with a manner which, though perfectly. 
polite, deprived her of any inclination to press the 
point, “and as for me, I am at your service.” 
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“Take me ‘to Lymington,” she said, “and my 
brother will reward you well for your care of me.” 

“ It will soon be dark,” he said doubtfully, “and 
Vee se. bark, what is that?” 

He stooped down on the road with his face to 
the north and his hand to his ear, listening in- 
tently. 

“Out of sight, madam,” he said, when he rose. 
“Get behind those bushes. There are horsemen 
on the road.” 

Thorold and the men who had charge of him 
were hidden in the thicket. Rosamond and her 
brother’s retainer had scarcely time to gain a similar 
concealment, when the horsemen dashed into view, 
a party of four in the uniform of the Parliamentary 
dragoons. They went by like a flash and vanished 
in the glow of the sunset. 

“That is Captain Thorold’s party,” said Rosa- 
mond’s rescuer. “They will be in Lymington in 
twenty minutes. They will ask for their captain 
and find that he has not arrived, and then they 
will say that he has met with foul play on the road. 
Long before we can get to the town the gates will 
be guarded, and if we appear, we shall be stopped 
and questioned like thieves. We must not try to 
go to Lymington to-night, mistress.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” Rosamond wailed in 
desperation. What with terror, anxiety, and utter 
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fatigue, she felt half beside herself. The satellite 
in charge had a “ past” which would assuredly not 
have inspired her with confidence, had she known it, 
but he was human after all, and the distress and 
pallor of the sweet-faced girl, who belonged, more- 
over, to his master and god upon earth, touched 
what heart he had. He spoke kindly and respect- 
fully to her, and told her that all she had to do was 
to let him conduct her to an inn he knew of, where 
his comrades were already taking the prisoner. 
The man who kept it was, like most of the Forest 
people, zealous for the “good” cause; and his 
wife and daughter would wait on her with all ob- 
servance, more especially when they knew that she 
was the sister of one of the bravest of Royalist cap- 
tains. Of course, it was useless now to think of 
Lymington; but they might reach the sea-shore 
early in the morning, at a port he knew of, cross in 
a fishing skiff, if the sea were calm, as it promised 
to be, and reach the island before the Roundheads 
had time to give the alarm. 

This view of the matter comforted her some- 
what, and yet as she followed her brigand-like 
guide over the twilight heath, westward, in the 
direction of the village of Sway, it seemed to her as 
if she were walking in a bad dream. 

The last ray of daylight faded. A pale star- 
sown sky glimmered over the black moor. At last 
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when Rosamond had begun to feel that no power 
on earth could make her drag her wearied limbs an- 
other yard, she saw in the distance the glimmer of 
a lighted window. The sight gave her courage to 
hold on for a few minutes more, until she found her- 
self at the door of the lonely inn and welcomed on 
the threshold by the hostess and her daughter, 
whose round red faces had a look of compassion for 
the wanderer that gave her the sense of having 
reached at least a temporary haven. 


CHAPTER Ava 


THE woman of the inn and her daughter treated 
the young lady thrown on their care with scrupulous | 
attention. They gave her the only other room, 
beside the great kitchen, that there was on the 
ground floor, a sort of parlour behind the large front 
room and opening into it. The upper rooms, or 
rather lofts, were reached by a steep stair that led 
up from the kitchen. 

Rosamond wondered where the prisoner had 
been conveyed. She looked round the large room 
as she passed through it, but could see no sign of 
him. The two men who had guarded him had 
come back, and were sitting at a rough deal table 
with their comrades, waiting for their supper. 
The hostess bustled about attending to their 
wants. The broad-cheeked Molly meanwhile 
spread Rosamond’s table with a clean but coarse 
cloth, and set upon it all the good things that 
could be mustered at such short notice—fresh- 
caught trout from the mill stream, forest veni- 
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son, bread and eggs, and honey and home-brewed | 
ale. She shut the door that communicated with 
the kitchen, and showed Rosamond the bolts by 
which she could secure it on the inside. She 
turned down the bed and exhibited the sheets, 
which were white enough to do credit to a more 
pretentious establishment. 

“All my own spinning and mother’s,” she 
said. 

Rosamond exerted herself to pay the compli- 
ments which she knew were expected. She 
praised the linen, the honey, the beer, and the 
bread; and finally conquered the maiden by in- 
quiring whether no smart forest lad had yet won 
the good graces of such a notable housewife. The 
damsel smirked and confided that she was to be 
married on Whitsuntide, and that her father had 
promised her a pair of gold earrings to celebrate 
the event. 

But the flow of Molly’s eloquence was checked 
by the discovery that the stranger lady, who was 
as pretty as a picture and as mild as a lamb, was 
evidently oppressed by some troublous thoughts, 
and that though she praised the viands, she hardly 
touched them. She redoubled her efforts to divert 
her guest, and had the bad luck to hit on a topic 
as little consolatory as possible. 

“T cannot but be sorry for that young man 
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who, they say, molested your ladyship,” she said. 
“Ttis a pity of him, for he is well favoured enough, 
if his manners were conformable.” 

“ He did not molest me,” cried Rosamond; “at 
least, he stopped my journey—that was his duty, 
but he showed me no disrespect. What have they 
done with him?” i 

“Well, he is in the barn for the night, my 
lady, but he will be far enough off before the 
moon has risen twice.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Rosamond, 
eagerly. 

Her evident and cruel anxiety could bear but 
one interpretation to Molly’s eyes. 

“T suppose he is your sweetheart?” she said 
simply. 

“He is nothing to me. He is a Parliament 
officer.” 

“That's nothing where there’s love,” said 
Molly, sagely. “Sukey Brown, old Brown the ver- 
derer’s daughter, broke a sixpence with a Round- 
head drummer, and when her father heard of it, 
didn’t he take the stick to her?” 

She seemed inclined to ask whether Rosamond 
had similarly suffered parental chastisement on 
account of an unauthorised attachment, but thought 
better of it,and went on: 

“T thought none the mofe of her for it, and so 
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I told her—-a crop-eared lout of a fellow. But 
then, Sukey herself was not much to look at, you 
see. Now this is a comely young gentleman, as 
comely as the young officer who halted here with 
his regiment, the day we got the news of Naseby 
fight. He had a fair blue embroidered coat anda 
cuirass that shone like silver, and his long curly 
hair was falling over his rich lace collar. But if 
this young gentleman were as finely apparelled, he 
would more than match him. It is a sore pity to 
send him among the savages.” 

A sharp cry came from Rosamond, and her 
face whitened. 

“Dear heart, my lady, don’t take on so. I do 
but tell you what I heard one of them telling my 
father as I stood at the door just now. He said, 
‘You'll be running the cutter ashore to-morrow, if 
this weather holds, and my father said ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Then,’ he said, ‘I shall be rid of this part of my 
business, for my orders are to ship him off to the 
plantations, and let the captain make what he can 
of him when he gets him out.” 

Rosamond hid her face in her hands; a long 
shudder shook her from head to foot. “ The das- 
tards, the dastards,” she muttered. 

“Don’t take on so, my lady, don’t. His life is 
safe, and while there’s life there’s hope, you know. 
My father said, ‘It is a heap of trouble to take for 
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a Roundhead rascal. Why not stick a knife in him, 
traitor that he is, and pitch him into the linn 
pool?’ But Ned Swallow—that’s the man that 
brought you here, Black Ned they call him in these 
parts—he said, ‘What you say is very true, mine 
host, but I have my master’s orders about this 
young spark, and if I did more or less than he set 
down for me, I should hear of it sooner or later ; 
for ‘tis my belief that man has ways of knowing 
what goes on that are past the skill of common 
folks. And with that he went off, as he said, to 
see if the young man were safely locked up.” | 

Molly continued to prattle with the freedom of 
one who had lived too secluded a life to know the 
necessity of caution. Rosamond sat and let the 
flood of words pass over her. Her brain seemed 
bursting; a horrible anguish possessed her. If 
she had doubted till then that Thorold had gained 
her heart, she would have realised it now, when the 
thought of his danger seemed almost to deprive 
her of reason. 

At last she was alone, and, as Molly had shown 
her, she drew the heavy bolts of the door which 
communicated with the outer room, in order to 
secure herself against any possible intrusion. She 
was in comparative quiet, though she could hear 
faintly through the wall the voices of Gifford’s 
men over their supper. And outside, in a miser- 
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able hut, bound hand and foot, beaten, helpless, 
destined to a fate worse than death, he was lying, 
for whom she felt at that moment, that her life 
would be too little to give. 

And this base crime was the work of her 
brother, whom she had so worshipped—her knight, 
as she had called him—of whom she had imagined, 
in her girlish ignorance, everything chivalrous and 
noble. Even a month ago, how indignantly she 
would have denied the possibility of such an act 
on his part. And now she had to admit to her- 
self that it was not unlike him to use this means to 
sweep an obstacle from his path. She remem- 
_ bered his evident suspicion as to the true cause of 
her refusal of Edward Hale’s suit, and she realised 
that he had sent out his band, not simply to watch 
over her, but with the intention of kidnapping 
the supposed rival who was interfering with his 
plans. 

And it was she who had attracted to the poor 
youth the hatred of a strong unscrupulous man. 
When she thought of him in the plantations in 
days to come, toiling under the whip and the chain, 
or—for his proud heart would never brook a life of 
slavery—dying a desperate death under alien skies, 
she would never be free of the anguished thought 
that she had been his destruction. 

Her first impulse, to call the man Swallow and 
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command him to set Thorold at liberty, was futile, 
as she knew. He had a superstitious dread of his 
master, and would not be either bribed or persuaded 
into deviating by a hair’s-breadth from his instruc- 
tions. 

She found herself wondering why Gifford had 
not given orders to have his enemy killed at once. 
Was it by a refinement of malice that Thorold was 


: 


adjudged to hopeless slavery, or was there some- 


thing more in it—something that she did not com- 
prehend ? 

She was walking the room like a caged thing, 
her bodily fear forgotten in the thought that every 
minute that passed was bringing him nearer the 
hour of doom. What was to be done? To whom 
could she appeal in this hour of mortal terror and 
distress ? 

She was thrown back on her own soul’s strength 
and on God. 

With the realisation of this a certain calm came 
back to her. She sat down and forced herself to 
review the position. : 

It was possible that if she could reach the 
place where he was confined, she might find some 
way of helping him. But how was this to be done? 
The only door opened into the kitchen, in which 
Gifford’s men were quartered. They were quite 
silent now, asleep probably after their supper and 
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carouse ; but it was not likely that she could pass 
through and get out of the house without waking 
any of them. She turned to the window. It was 
closed with wooden shutters, and was innocent of 
glass, or even of horn. She threw open the shut- 
ters, and looked out. 

The night outside was as dark as a wolf’s mouth. 
Even the stars had disappeared. There was a 
feeling of rain in the air. 

She made out gradually, as her eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness, that the ground could be 
only a few feet below the window. On the left 
the outline of the barn projected from the main 
building, deeper blackness on a ground of night. 

She took a knife from the supper table and 
slipped it into the bodice of her dress. Then she 
iet herself out through the casement. 

The outhouse was roofed with thatch, and made 
of rough boards. It was full of chinks and crevices. 
Against one of these she laid her ear and waited. 
A long sigh and the sound of a restless movement 
told her that the prisoner was awake. She called 
his name, in a whisper at first, and then louder. 

“Begone, evil spirit,’ said the voice from 
within the hut. “My courage is firm, my heart 
is fixed. Thou canst not trouble me.” 

“Captain Thorold, do you not know me?” 

“Ay, speak with that voice!” cried the youth 
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wildly. “Stand before me in her shape. Even in 
this hour, foul fiend, thou shalt not drive me des- 
perate by thy devices. Avaunt thee, I am God’s 
soldier. JL te, Domine, speravt.” 

“Alas, he raves!” Rosamond cried. “ Captain 
Thorold, it is I—no ghost, no spirit. I am come 
to help you.” 

“It is a living voice,” he said ; “ Mistress Gifford, 
can it be you?” 

“It is I myself. I am lodging at the inn. I 
heard that you were confined here.” 

“ By your brother’s agents, if I mistake not,” he 
said. 7 

“ Alas, he knows you only as the King’s enemy. 

“Not that alone. He is in confederation with 
my half brother, who fears I shall reveal what I 
know of his treason to the Commonwealth. I do 
not expect to live beyond daybreak.” 

“No,” Rosamond cried, “ vile as they are, they 
are not so bad as that. They dare not touch your 
life.” 

“What do you know?” he asked, with sudden 
eagerness. “Have you heard anything?” 

“The servant of the house heard them say 
they are to put you on a ship for the plantations.” 

“My God!” groaned the young man. “Rather 
death a thousand times. They will not get me 
there alive.” 


, 
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_ “Qh, but can you not escape? Can I not help 
you?” 

“Tf I had a knife and my hands free, I should 
make short work of these rickety boards; but I 
am tied hand and foot.” 

“T have a knife,” Rosamond said. “I can en- 
large one of these chinks and pass it through to 
you. Can you move yourself to this side of the 
wall to catch it when it drops?” 

Yes, he thought he could do that. She heard 
him drag himself over the floor. A stifled groan 
caught her ear. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked anxiously. 

“Bruises and a scratch on my arm, nothing 
more. Were I out of this hole I should be well 
enough.” 

All the while Rosamond was working away at 
a chink in the cabin wall with her knife. In a 
few minutes it was as large as she needed it. 

“One thing first,” she said. “ You will give me 
your word of honour, not to say anything of me or 
my journey, or of what you have heard here.” 

A pause, as solemn as death, fell between them 
on these words. 

“No,” he said at last, “I cannot do that.” 

“You cannot? But you will wreck my mission. 
Promise at least that you will let a day pass before 
you do anything.” 
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“ How can I promise that I will not do the very 
thing that I was commissioned to do? If I let you 
go to contrive the King’s escape I am false to my 
duty and to my country.” 

“ But if you are killed or kidnapped here,” she 
pleaded, “ you are equally powerless to execute your 
commission. No one can blame you for acting 
under compulsion.” 

“T yielded to you once,” he said sternly, “ when 
I let a man of evil go free because he bore your 
name. If God wills to punish me for that weak- 
ness now, I must bear it.” 

“Do you wish to make me guilty of your 
death?” said Rosamond desperately. 


“You are not guilty, you are helpless like my- 


self. Follow out your mission to the end and 
leave me. Think no more of me. God bless you. 
I shall die blessing you. It will be sweet to me at 
the last to remember that you would have saved 
me if you could.” 

“Tf I set you free without a promise, I should be 
a traitor,’ Rosamond cried. 

“And what should I be if I gave you a 
promise? Leave me. There is no more to be said. 
Had things been otherwise, I could have' loved you 
well. The world is nearly over for me. Good-bye, 
Rose. Good-bye.” 

“J cannot bear it,” she sobbed, “TI cannot.” 


— 
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He heard her break into passionate weeping ; 
he heard the dull thud of the knife as it dropped 
on the earthen floor of the hut, and then her rapid 


steps retreating, as she left him to work out his 
deliverance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MEANWHILE Grace Wilson, who had thought that 
_ the pang of parting from her lover had exhausted 
the possibilities of grief, was learning something of 
the ingenuity and complication that there is in the 
tortures of fate. It had been terrible to lose him; 
yet after the first wrench was over there had been a ; 
sweetness in the thought of him which was never 
absent, and in the dreams of reunion which came — 
with “ the earliest pipe of half-awakened birds ” and 
vanished with the broadening day. But ever since 
that farewell visit of Thorold’s and his solemn 
warning, the thought of Gifford had never come to 
her without a doubt that it was agony to conceive 
for a moment—a doubt that she fought against a 
if it were a sin, but which had made its lodging in 
her heart and gnawed there. She could not dis- 
believe Thorold. Whatever she might say in he 
anger, she knew that he was neither malevolent, no 
untruthful, nor easily misled. . 
~ And ever since that day confirmation had rained 
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upon her. Those of the congregation who had 
been deceived at first by the demure bearing of the 
young physician, were the first to speak of some 
presentiment, some misgiving, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the most circumstantial 
accounts of the disguised Major’s misdeeds. Tales 
after tale, illustrating the brazen iniquities of one 
who feared not God neither regarded man, was 
told in Maidstone—and lost nothing in the telling 
—till some of the good people wondered whether 
in the person of the Royalist spy, they had not been 
entertaining the Evil One himself. The palpable 
exaggerations Grace smiled at, but it was with a 
heart that daily grew heavier and more hopeless ; 
for if even a fraction of the stories was true, that 
.residuum represented something from which she 
recoiled with all the force of her maidenly soul. 
This was not all. It was not long before Grace 

discovered that she herself was an object of sus- 
picion. Andrew Broughton, who had always urged 
her visits to his daughter, now showed no wish to 
have her in the house. She read an insolent curi- 
osity in the manner of the housekeeper who told 
her that Mistress Broughton was not well enough 
to see visitors. The people in the street looked 
askance and whispered as she went by about her 
daily errands. She was made to feel that the mere 


- fact of having allowed her name to be linked with 
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Gifford’s was enough to damage her character ir- 
retrievably in the eyes of her neighbours. And 
although the respect in which Mr. Wilson was held 
throughout the town, had kept, for the time being, 
all evil rumours from his ears, Grace lived with the 
sword of a dire possibility continually hanging over 
her head. Any day she might see him enter, 
stricken almost to death with the horror of the cloud 
that rested on her name. 

Would he believe, could he understand, how 
really innocent she had remained in the midst of her 
mad revolt?) How could she make him compre- 
hend in his stern life of self-denial and service, the 
dreams and hopes which had led her out of the 
beaten track—whither ? 

One day, to her surprise, she was sent for to the 
lawyer’s house. Anne had insisted on seeing her. 
It was to accuse herself of wicked folly in aiding 
Grace’s intercourse with Gifford. That which had 
appeared to her as a lovely romance now stood re- 
vealed to her in its true colours as a snare of Satan. 
The thought that it was through her means that 
Grace had become acquainted with such a man 
haunted her on her sick bed and made death a 
terror. She implored her friend to cast him out of 
her heart. 

But Grace was softly immovable. She could 
not assert her full faith in her lover now, as she had 
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done to Thorold. It might be that he had been a 
sinner. Men had so many temptations—especially 
such men as he. But that he had been anything 
but loyal in his dealings with her, she would not 
believe. It might be that her love and faith were 
all that bound him to a better life. Should she cast 
him off and let him go unchecked to perdition? A 
thousand times, no. The girls cried in each other's 
arms, and separated mutually unconvinced. 

Grace took a roundabout way home by the old 
church of St. Faith’s, from the churchyard of which 
one could see over the river to the wooded hills 
behind it, and the white and pink glory of blossom- 
ing orchards in the valley. On such a day but a 
short time since, Grace would have lulled herself 
hke a bee in a flower, with thoughts of her lover. 
Now the thought of him brought a sting of doubt, a 
pang of uncertainty and fear. 

It was only a fanciful thing—and yet it troubled 
her that, as generally happens when we vehemently 
endeavour to recall a face, Gifford’s image only 
came back to her vaguely and by fits and starts. 
At night, as she lay and tried to paint his face on 
the dark before her, strange shapes obeyed the 
call of her will, one distorted visage melting into 
another, till it was all she could do not to scream 
aloud. 

Her parents noticed nothing amiss. Mistress 
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Wilson, like most mothers of large families, had a 
wholesome indifference to whimsical or merely 
nervous ailments. She said that Grace had the 
vapours, and dismissed the matter so. Her hands 
were full with her seven children, and her husband, 
who, as she often said, was “ in human and temporal 
matters—which, to be sure, were as nothing com- 
pared with the great matters of the spiritual king- 
dom, whereof he was a steward—as great a child as 
any of them.” The minister himself was pleased 
to notice Grace’s added gravity, the homekeeping 
habits that seemed to grow upon her, and her silent 
attention to his long discourses. He told his 
wife with reverent joy that he believed the Spirit 
was working in the child. Mistress Wilson said 
she hoped it might be so. Certainly she had been 
steadier of late, and more attentive to her work. 
But she was looking pale, and she should make 
her some camomile tea. 

Mr. Wilson came home grave and silent now 
from the periodical meetings with the Puritan 
leaders of the town, Mr. Godfrey, the Recorder, Mr. 
Broughton, and others. The tidings of a Scotch 
army preparing to cross the border and replace the 
King upon the throne had stirred everywhere the 
wildest rumour, the most unreasoning hope and 
fear. One day a mob of young Cavaliers, in gay 
silk doublets and extravagantly plumed hats, took 
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the wall of Mr. Wilson in the High Street, jostled 
him, insulted him, and might have done him some 
serious mischief, had not John Bigg rushed out 
and led the assaulted minister into his shop, while 
his foreman yelled lustily for the watch. 

For this reason, when Grace, on her way home 
that afternoon, saw Mr. Bigg with his highcrowned 
hat and clipped head, with the large ears projecting 
comically, coming towards her, she returned his 
greeting with a spontaneity of goodwill that he had 
never met from her before. 

His courage evidently rose at the friendliness of 
her manner, and he turned back to accompany her, 
explaining that he had the permission of her mother 
to address her again on the-subject that had already © 
been mentioned between them. He knew that his 
age and fashions. were not the likeliest to take a 
maiden’s eye; but the times were dangerous, and an 
honest man who would care for her truly was a safer 
choice than one of the gay youths who thought only 
of their pleasures. 

Grace listened seriously with downcast eyes, dis- 
appointed to see the good man adventuring again 
on such a hopeless enterprise. She told him so 
courteously, when he stopped. 

“You might take a little time to your answer, 
Mistress Grace,” he said. “It is for your own sake, 
for your worthy father’s sake, that I offer you once 
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more a suit you have once rejected. When you are 
my wife, I shall know how to protect your good 
name. And I will never ask you neither how it was 
you fell away so far from the good instructions of 
your home as to admit any discourse with that man 
of Belial. He had craft enough to deceive the 
wisest of us for a season, much more a simple maid. 
But you shall never hear a word of question or re- 
proach from me.” 

Grace's haughty temper flamed in her eyes and 
cheeks for a moment, but she controlled herself. 
Was he not in his own way offering her the highest 
compliment in his power to pay, trusting her against 
all appearances ? 

“Mr. Bigg,” she said, “I have been very 
foolish.” 

“No more of that. What is past is forgotten.” 

“What is past can never be forgotten. I thank 
you for your confidence that, in spite of folly, I 
have done nothing which unfits me to be your wife. 
Some who have known me all my life are not so 
charitable. And that you are ready to take me, 
with my evil report upon me, is indeed a great 
goodness for which I know not how to thank you.” 

“T will teach you how, Grace.” 

“TI will not let you. Mr. Bigg, will you believe 
me when I say once for all, I will not do you that 
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injustice. You deserve all the love that a woman's 
heart has to give, and I can give you none.” 

“If you could bear with me at all, Grace, love 
might come in time.” 

“With some women I think it might, but I am 
not one of them. Indeed, I am too perverse for 
you. I would be wiser if I could, but you must 
let me go my silly way, unless you wish to see me 
perish altogether, like the primrose that I dug up 
once in the wood when I wasa child, and planted in 
my little garden. And for all the care I took of it, 
that silly primrose, do you know, pined for its wild 
wood and died.” 

“Enough, enough,” he said sadly, “I will not 
urge you any more.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,’ Grace cried in her heart that 
night, while the house was sleeping, “ will you ever 
know all Iam suffering for you? Come back, and 
take me away, for I cannot endure much more. 
Come back, before I lose the memory of your face 
and of all our dear hours together in the horrible 
mists of the tales that they bring against your fair 
fame. Come back, and if you have sinned I will 
forgive you, for I cannot but think that you have 
been true to me.” 

The next morning Grace was sitting in the 
garden under a blossoming apple tree. The house 
was silent except for the voice of Deborah, the 
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maid, who was polishing pewter in the kitchen to 
the accompaniment of a psalm. The elder chil- 
dren were at school, and Mistress Wilson had taken 
the two youngest with her ona visit to a neighbour. 
_ The morning was warm and very peaceful, with a 
tender blue sky, and that atmosphere of vague deli- 
cious expectation which makes spring the delectable 
season for poets and lovers. Grace, too, seemed to 
be expecting something, she knew not what. 

The garden gate creaked on its rusty hinges, 
and Grace looked up. It was only Crazy Mary 
with a bundle of clean linen from her mother’s. 

She went to the kitchen with her burden, and 
then came sidling up the garden looking askance at 
Grace with the transparent craftiness of the men- 
tally deficient. Grace felt too listless to trouble 
herself for the moment about the antics of the poor 
thing. 

Mary, however, seeing that her advances were 
disregarded, went the length of shaking the apple- 
tree, and so bringing a shower of rosy blossom 
about the sitter’s head. Grace looked up with a 
sharp word of reproof and saw Mary in front of her, 
calling attention with many grimaces to something 
half concealed under her apron. 

“Something for you, mistress,” she said. “I 
would not let my mother have it, because she called 
him evil names, and he was always kind tome. So 
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I brought it to you, because once before when I 
said that he was kind to me, you patted my cheek 
and gave me a cake out of the storeroom. Look, 
the fine morocco case with the gilt writing. It 
smells good, too, real leather. My master, when I 
was in service, had such another. You'll give me a 
groat for finding it, mistress.” 

“Tll give you no groat, Mary, because you 
would only waste it; but you can go to Debby in 
the kitchen and ask her for some bread and honey.” 

On this alluring prospect Mary promptly van- 
ished, and Grace sat gazing at the relic of her lover, 
left behind in his lodging at the time of his flight, 
and now put into her care by the poor creature, who 
seemed in some irrational or super-rational way. to 
have divined the tie that bound her to the fugitive. 
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FoR some reason the thing seemed fateful. She 
hesitated to touch it. A kind of unreasoning dread 
possessed her at the sight of it. She determined 
not to open it, but to hide it in her room until she 
had a chance of conveying it to its owner. She 
took it up, therefore, and hid it in the press among 
her clothes; then, returning to her seat under the 
apple tree, she did her best to go on with her work. 

She tried to argue down the feverish eagerness 
that possessed her, that made her hands tremble 
and her face burn. Whatever the case held, it 
was not likely to be anything that mattered to her. 
She must keep the contents till the time of meeting 
_ with Gifford—for they would meet. Had she not 
lived since his departure on that certainty ? 

Suppose, though, that there should be some- 
thing that he needed. Ought she not at least to 
look through the case? It might be more im- 
portant than she realised. 

Then again the unaccountable shrinking, the 
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anxiety and dread, as though some malefic influ- 
ence were in the thing. 

Still, when she found herself in her own room 
again, her nervous fingers pulling at the strap of 
the case, she felt that the whole matter was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

It was a miscellaneous collection after all. Two 
or three inn reckonings, one of them with a set of 
verses scrawled on the back, a few memoranda in a 
sort of cypher that Gifford was accustomed to use, 
about half-a-dozen letters in varying degrees of il- 
legibility from loyalist leaders, signed with xoms 
de guerre which meant neither more nor less to her 
than the authentic signatures of the writers would 
have done. Lastly, her eye fell on a sheet of paper, 
half covered in Gifford’s writing. Evidently he had 
been interrupted in the middle of a letter, had put 
the sheet away in his writing-case as it was, and 
then forgotten case and allin the hurry of his flight. 
Grace’s eye fell carelessly upon the sheet till she 
saw a phrase that fixed her. She picked it up, 
glanced through it, and then 

There is a suffering in which the sufferer loses 
all sense of time or of reality. Grace did not know 
_ how long she had been lying across her bed, her 
hands and teeth clenched, only the restless writh- 
ing movement of her body, the low, scarce human 
groan of an anguish beyond human power to con- 
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trol, showing that she was conscious of her misery. 
At last, with a long sigh she sat up and pressed 
her hands on her head. The veins in her forehead 
were distended and throbbing as though they 
would burst. Suddenly she noticed the empty 
case and the little heap of papers on the floor. 
With a wild movement of hate she sprang up, 
seized tinder box and flint, struck a light with her 
trembling hands, set the papers on fire and threw 
them into the empty fireplace, watching that not a 
fragment escaped destruction. 

Her mother came in about midday, and found 
her crouching quiescent by the ashes. 

“ Grace,” she said angrily, “ where hast been all 
the morning, girl? The parlour is not swept, nor 
the dinner ready, and crazy Moll has got your spin- 
ung into a fine state while you have been out of 
the way. I will not have that jade about the 
place, and so I tell you.” 

Grace lifted a white face and glassy eyes to 
her mother. ' 

“TI do not understand,” she said, in a strange, 
dead voice.” -“ Where? «... . -In hell I think 

. There is not one of them to mend another.” ~ 

She gave a short laugh and dropped her head 
upon her knees. 

That afternoon it was told in Maidstone that 
the parson’s daughter was in danger of her life, 
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that the doctor had been sent for and ordered her 
to be bled and all her lovely hair cut off; that her 
parents were in despair, and she herself fairly dis- 
tracted and chattering nineteen to the dozen. ‘The 
physician, however, when he appeared, in his long 
furred black gown, and with his gold-headed cane, 
in sight of the interested crowd who had collected 
at the corner of Week Street, was reassuring, 
though reticent. Young Mistress Wilson had had 
a fright of some kind, and needed to be kept quiet 
for a few days, but there would be no danger, with 
proper care. 

Iie told the anxious parents that the girl had 
evidently suffered some great mental shock, and 
that she must be kept perfectly quiet, and above 
all, not.questioned. “If she tells you anything of 
her own accord, well and good,” he said; “but as 
you value her reason and her life, take care not to 
ask her anything.” 

As Grace slowly struggled back to the fuil 
realisation of things, she marvelled at the forbear- 
ance of those about her. For a day or two she 
was not allowed to leave her room; but when she 
got up, a shadow of herself, and began to move 
-about thé house at her old avocations, there was 
still no request for explanation. She had waited 
for it with the shivering expectation with which a 
slave tied up to be flogged awaits the impact of the 
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thong on his quivering muscles. But there were 
no questions, only she felt herself surrounded by 
an atmosphere of grave and anxious tenderness that 
weighed on her like a. remorse. 

On coming downstairs the first outside news 
she heard was that her friend Anne Broughton had 
been suffering from an acute attack of one of the 
chronic ailments which were slowly wearing out 
her strength. She had made constant inquiries 
about Grace, and would have come to see her (al- 
though her shrinking from notice was such that she 
scarcely ever left the house) if her own illness had 
not made it impossible. 

On the first day that Grace was allowed out of 
the house, she visited her friend. 

She found Anne better than she had expected. 
The indomitable spirit so poorly lodged in that 
little misshapen frame had triumphed once more. 
The lawyer’s daughter was sitting up in an armchair 
in her luxuriously-furnished room, her fine soft hair 
spread over her shoulders, and her blue eyes shin-. 
ing keen and wistful out of the tiny pale face set 
in the midst of all that gold. 

For some time the two girls held hands without 
a word. At last Anne said almost in a whisper: 

“Grace, something has happened. You know 
more.” 

“Yes,” said Grace bitterly. “TI know enough.” 
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There was another long pause, and then she 
went on :— 

“T ought to have known, but I thought it a 
fine thing to be obstinate. I insulted Eric Thorold 
when he warned me in the goodness of his heart. 
I would not listen to you—to anyone. I said to 
myself that, whatever he might have been in days 
past, he would at least be true to me. Then— 
never mind how—I came across a letter of his. I 
saw, set down in his own hand, what he thought of 
me, what he meant for me. And this man that I 
had made almost a god of.” 

She felt the climbing tide of passion rising and 
threatening to sweep her self-control away. | 

“T dare not think of it,’ she said. “God has 
spared me my reason; though when I remember, 
my brain reels with horror. Oh, now I realise what 
it is to be born a woman! To dream of love, to 
long for love, to have men come and speak of love 
to you; and you walk in a paradise—a fool’s para- 
dise, and you wake and find it means—that! 
Anne, you have envied me. Never envy me again. 
Be thankful that you are set apart, out of the 
reach of what men call love—this vileness that 
they deck with pretty phrases, flattering fools like 
me to their fall.” 3 

“They are not all like that,” murmured Anne; 
but Grace did not hear. 
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“T forget,” she said, restraining herself, “I will 
be reasonable, or, rather, I will be a machine. I 
will not let myself think, for if I think I shall go 
crazy like poor Mens Oh, Anne, if I had but lost 
him so! 
Her throat quivered with a dry sob, but she 
did not weep. She had not shed a tear since that 
morning in the orchard. 

“At least,” said Anne, “you have escaped him. — 
He has not led you utterly astray.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, slowly, “I have escaped him 
—with my trust gone—with my heart broken. I 
saw a bird once escape from a snare, with blood 
dripping froma broken wing. It flew a few yards 
and then fell in the thicket, poor thing. I took it 
home and cared for it, but it did not live long.” 

She stopped, for Anne was weeping. “ I brought 
you together,” she sobbed. 

“It had to be, I suppose,” said Grace, drearily. 

Another long silence fell between them, and 
then Grace spoke again :— 

“Will you do something for me, Nan?” 

“Anything I can, dear.” 

“ Here are his letters to me. Send them to him 
—I will tell you how; I have just learned—and 
write on the cover the words I will give you. I 
will not write, for he knows my hand so well.” 

“What shall I write?” asked Anne Broughton. — 
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“Write this: ‘She to whom Mr. Gifford sent 
these lines, now sends them back to him; being as 
much mistaken, it seems, in her thoughts of him, as 
he, in his expectation of her. Desiring to hear 
no more from him in this life, she commends him 
to the mercy of God.” 


The courier arrived from Maidstone at Gifford’s 
lodging while he was receiving the report. of his 
messenger Swallow, upon the expedition in Hamp- 
shire. 

Gifford looked curiously at the packet, directed 
in an unfamiliar hand, and laying it down on a 
side table, continued his interrogation. 

“So you let the fellow slip?” he asked. 

“What could we do, your worship?” said Swal- 
low, with the confidence of the man who knows his 
value. “ We left him without knife or weapon, his 

hands and feet tied, and the door locked on him.” 
, “You should have kept guard all night,” said 
Gifford. “There is generally some fair Provi- 
dence on the look out for a handsome fellow like 
that.” 

“It might have been the innkeeper’s daughter,” 
said Swallow. “I saw her looking at him pitifully, 
but I did not think she would have dared.” 

“You saw that, you clumsy swine, and had not 


the wit to keep awake?” 
N 
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“T do my best, your worship, and I deserve 
better pay than vilé words,” growled the bravo. 
“Tt’s a long time since I have seen the colour of 
your money. You need not deny me civility too.” 

“See here, my man,” said Gifford, in his quiet- 
est tones, “ you think, because we have been in a 
few things together that you have a hold on me. 
I tell you, you are mistaken. It would be gilding 
refined gold or painting the lily (to quote an author 
of whom you may have heard in your unfallen 
days) for you to attempt to give folks a worse idea 
of me than they have already. One advantage of 
a certain kind of reputation is that one need not 
fear confederates. So do not tie up your tongue, 
my good fellow, out of any consideration for me; 
and then imagine you are running up a claim on 
my gratitude. That is acoin I do notcarry. But 
here’s some of the other sort for you,” he added, 
opening a drawer and taking out some gold pieces. 
“T had luck with the bones last night, and you shall 
have your share, wall-eyed idiot that you are. But 
take care you miscarry not in the next business you 
put me to, or you may not find me so placable.” 

“And now,” he added, “ where’s the lady, my 
sister ?” 

“The lady has gone down to Rochester, as you 
gave instructions. Lance and Byfleet attend her.” 
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“Was she much cast down by the failure of the 
plan?” , 

“Exceeding heavy, sir, and was so all the 
journey back. Indeed, she would have crossed to 
the island despite all we could say; but that we 
told her that her doing so and being apprehended 
might prove the ruin of you and of the cause, as 
well as of her single self.” 

“Well, well,” said Gifford impatiently. “ There 
is a gentleman waiting without. Bring him in.” 

“Little hypocrite,” he said to himself, “she 
spoils our whole plot by setting her lover free, and 
then pretends to lament it. The devil was in it 
that they should have fallen upon him right under 
her eyes; but if one card is trumped we'll play 
another. Now, what’s the news from Kent?” 
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“WHY, mixed, like most things in the world,” said 
the gentleman whom he addressed, and whom we 
have already encountered at the Royalist meet- 
ing at Maidstone. “The first news is that our 
friends are in excellent fighting trim—almost too 
eager, if anything. My opinion is that you will not 
get them to wait for the Scots army.” 


“T never believed in that,” said Gifford. “Why — 


need we wait for them? England is sick of the 
saints. Once give the signal and all jolly fellows 
everywhere will be with us. But if they are so 
forward, that is excellent news.” 

“They are like leashed dogs in sight of the 
game. Your friend, the deputy-lieutenant of Maid- 


stone, dare not put his head out of doors for fear 


of being stoned. At Canterbury they bring wine 
and roast capons, and all sorts of dainties to the 
lads that are in the lock-up for keeping Christmas, 
and the finest ladies in the city send them tokens 
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and flowers. The County Committee is sitting on 
a powder magazine.” 

“T hope to see it soon blown sky-high, 
Gifford. “Have you any news of Hale?” 

“Why, yes, and of a strange complexion. He 
is married.” 

“The deuce he is!” 

“Yes, and to the Puritan heiress his grand- 
father was so anxious to make him wed. Well, 
Hale has placated his ancestor for the time being, 
but the King’s cause loses nothing. The young 
lady is as staunch for the King as he 1s, in spite of 
her Puritanical bringing up.” 

“Ah, so,” said Gifford. “Yes, I had heard 
something of this.” 

“Vou take it easily,’ said the visitor. “I 
fancied you had other views.” 

“Well, yes. I thought of him for my sister. 
But the girl has all the obstinacy of her charming 
sex; and then she thought him a bit of a fool— 
which, between ourselves, he is; and she is like me 
in that, she cannot endure the species. But it 
must have been a huddled-up affair, this marriage.’ 

“Tt was a surprise to most people, and I think 
the chief worker in it was L’Estrange of Norfolk, 
whom you perhaps know?” 

“YT have heard of him. And what is he doing 
down there?” 


” 


said 
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“Oh, a good deal, if you take his word for it. 
He has our friend, as the vulgar saying is, in his 
pocket. Hale echoes his every word, and never 
stirs a step without him.” 

“ Indeed,” said Gifford, with a dark look. 

“T think it is time you were down in Kent 
again, said his friend. “The fire-eating Thorold, 
after some careering about country, is back, I under- 
stand, at Windsor, with his company, busied with 
prayer meetings and drill, as usual. Our friends 
are so strong in Rochester that with a little caution 
you might depend on being let alone. The 
Roundheads feel now that they are only there on 
sufferance themselves. My belief is that they would 
not dare to touch you, even if they knew you were 
there, which they need not.” 

“Unless someone comes over from Maidstone 
who saw me when I was dwelling in the tents of 
the Chosen People. Some day, when all these 
alarums and excursions are over, I'll give you the 
true story of that. But as you say, I ought to be 
on the spot.” 

“Then we may look to have you among us.” 

“As soon as I can after despatching certain 
necessary matters here,” Gifford promised. As his 
friend left the room, he continued to himself, “and 
I shall spoil that fellow L’Estrange’s game for him 
too. When I do the work, is he to cut in and take 
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the prize? Hale would have done better to stick 
to me. He may find that his general’s baton is 
not so secure in his grasp as he imagines.” 

He made a motion with his hand, as if dismiss- 
ing all that order of cares. 

“And now for my unknown correspondent,” he 
thought, as he broke the seal of the packet from 
Maidstone. 

The next instant his eyes fell on Grace’s mes- 
sage of farewell. He gazed on it like a man stupe- 
fied . 

“Well . . . well,” he said at last. “ Thor- 
old’s work again, no doubt. If I do not pay my 
debt to him, Iam a Jew. All my letters 
all . . . the lock of hair, too, that I gave her, 
as | amasinner. Mistaken was I, madam? Yes, 
but it was in thinking that one of your sex could 
_ be constant to a man for a month.” 

He walked about the room, raging; then 
stopped, as though stung by a sudden thought. 

“Nay, she was fond of me, she was. She has 
been forced into this. It was the mother, or some- 
one, who made her fetch out my poor letters, packed 
them up, wrote that preposterous legend over them. 
I see the whole thing. Poor little Grace, never 
mind them. I will not give thee up. I will stick 
to thee against thy own word. 

“Perhaps at this moment,” he reflected with a 
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softened face, “she is crying her little heart out to 
think that she has cut herself off from me for ever. 
Well, I shall have her all the better in hand next 
time we meet. I will stick to her, were it only to 
spite the carrot-polled, wooden-pated trooper who 
has been trying to spoil my game. In a few weeks 
Kent is ours, and then, Grace, then : 

It was the evening of the day on which Grace 
had despatched her message of farewell, and she 
was sitting with the two little children in the par- 
lour. 2 : 
“Tell about Joseph and his brothers,” said 
little Peace, leaning upon her sister’s knee. 

“No, Goliaf,” said the baby boy despotically, 
drumming with his fat fists on her arm to emphasise 
his request. 

Grace took him on her knee witha sigh. “The 
heart at leisure from itself” had not been hers for 
many a day. 

“Sister will sing you a pretty hymn,” she sug- 
gested; but baby Dick whimpered, “No, ’tory, 
tory,” and Peace said, complainingly, 

“You never tell us stories now, sister, and you 
used to know such a many pretty tales. Have you 
forgot them all?” 

Before Grace could answer, Mistress Wilson had 
stepped out of the shadowy corner of the room. 

“Run away,” she said to the little ones. “ Sister 
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has a headache, and cannot be plagued with you. 
Run to Debby in the kitchen.” ? 

The little things looked puzzled. Even now, it 
was so strange to them to hear that sister could not 
be plagued with them. They accepted it, how- 
ever, as belonging to the same mysterious dispensa- 
tion as their recent privation of stories, and retired 
into Debby’s domain. 

Mistress Wilson, laid a hand on Grace’s shoulder. 

“Have you nothing to tell me, Grace?” she 
said. A 

And Grace, looking up, saw that her mother’s 
eyes were brimming with tears. Something seemed 
to give way in her. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” she cried, and with that 
the tears came, the first that she had shed since 
the day that had at one stroke taken the joy out of 
meric; <2 - te 

She told the story, keeping nothing back, with 
a strange ascetic pleasure in scourging and humili- 
ating herself, in making the most of her own wilful- 
ness, blindness, disobedience, deceit. 

But with the elder woman, grieved and shocked 
though she was, perhaps the main feeling was 
thankfulness. She had got back her child, her 
beautiful Grace, who had, as she vaguely but cer- 
tainly felt, been wandering in regions far out of 
her ken, all these months. She had found her way 
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home. She was their own trusting, loving child 
once more. 

She did not know that Grace was wounded to 
death. 

It did not take much to persuade the minister 
that his daughter’s fault had been atoned for, as 
far as her parents were concerned, by her suffer- 
ing and her confession. He spoke to her tenderly 
and solemnly, of the awful peril she had incurred 
by lending ear to a man of Belial. Her preserva- 
tion and repentance, gave him hope, he said, that 
she was one of the elect. But while he was urging 
her to make her calling sure, it was not of herself 
that Grace was thinking. Perhaps even he, who 
had sought to wrong her so cruelly, though judged 
by men, was not forgotten of God. The gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance. Does not 
the inexorable Divine purpose follow a man even 
to the riot in a far country, and find him among the 
swine? Ah! did it matter for herself, if only the 
Redeemer should in him show forth all long- 
suffering ? 

From that time forth she was much in prayer. 
She had been cured once for all of any disposi- 
tion to stray on forbidden tracks. Her first 
revelation of the world’s evil had come in a form 
that left no room for palliation or excuse. Mr. 
Wilson’s denunciation of the fashionable follies of 
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the hour, the superficial culture that veiled a rotten, 
selfish, immorality, no longer seemed to her un- 
just or overcharged. The world lay in wickedness 
and deserved the wrath of God. There must be 
no lingering in the plain. They must escape to the 
mountains, to the high keen air of duty, self-denial, 
self-repression. Anne and she, in their secret read- 
ing of the poets and playing with the idea of 
romantic passion, had been like children sporting 
on the edge of a volcano. 

Oh! she saw it all now. But the time was 
‘short. Perhaps at any moment, a fall from his 
horse, a stab in a gambling den, might hurry him 
with all his crimes on his head, before his Judge. 
Perhaps even at this moment, Cromwell’s spies 
might have discovered the hiding place of this rest- 
less and daring disturber of the Commonwealth. 
And so her whole nature day by day seemed to 
burn away in a keen flame of longing that he might 
have time given him to repent, that the sword of 
judgment might remain suspended, that the pursu- 
ing mercy might not yet be utterly wearied out. 

The neighbours as they watched her go about 
the town on her various errands with a firm step 
and calm, steady look, mentally retracted their 
malicious judgments, and told each other that 
there could have been nothing in that story of a 
love affair with a Royalist plotter. Only her 
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mother noticed that in spite of the girl’s brave bear- 
ing, there was no return of her fresh spontaneous 
interest in the common things of life. She was 
dutiful, patient, sweet; but the spring of life was 
broken. The worm was fretting at the heart of 
the rose. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MEANWHILE events moved fast. Mr. Broughton, 
whose appointment, as Clerk to the High Court of 
Justice, kept him in London, wrote letters of 
gloomy import. It was from him that the Maid- 
stone Puritans first learned of the escape of the 
little Duke of York from the honourable captivity 
in which he had been held, and his flight into 
France. Then came the tidings that the Scotch 
invasion was an approaching reality. The army 
was being raised, and would soon cross the border. 

At the end of April, the minister had to travel 
up to London. During the week he was away, 
Mr. Bigg came to the house and had a long inter- 
view with Mistress Wilson. 

“ Grace,’ said her mother afterwards, “that is 
one of the best men in the world.” 

“I know it, mother,” said Grace, meekly, ac- 
cepting, as no more than she deserved, the implied 
consequence, “See what you have thrown away,” 
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which Mistress Wilson was, after all, too kind a 
woman to utter aloud. 

“He came to say good-bye,” was what she did 
say. “He is leaving the town.” 

“ Oh, why ?” said Grace. 

This was too much for her mother; “Nay, 
Grace, you should know,” she said. 

“Tf it be so,” said the girl, “I am glad he should 
do what would help him to forget me quickest.” 

“ He wishes you happy, and he asked me to let 
him, as an elder brother, dower you with a marriage 
portion. He has no daughter or young sister of 
his own.” 

Grace made no answer ; but in her heart a bitter 
thought shaped itself : 

“Tet it buy flowers to dress my shroud. That 
is the only wedding garment I shall ever wear.” 

In spite of Grace’s want of interest, her mother’s 
thoughts, excited by the event, strayed towards 
pleasant possibilities that might still be in store 
when all these troubles had vanished. A certain 
honest bluntness of feeling went with her invincible 
optimism, and refused to let her believe that a 
spirit could be wounded beyond recovery. In spite 
of her nominal Calvinism, irreparable—irrevocable 
—were words, the chill of which had never pene- 
trated her comfortable soul. It was a pity that 
Grace could not find consolation in making Mr. 
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Bigg happy. But Mr. Bigg. had taken his rejec- 
tion in a magnanimous spirit, and the hundred 
pounds with which through his generosity, Grace 
was dowered, was not a portion to be despised by 
a poor clergyman’s daughter. 

The Curate of All Saints’ came back from 
London early in May, witha request from Mistress 
Wilson’s sister, a merchant's wife in [Lombard 
Street, that the family should remove to her roof 
during the troublesome times that were coming. 
All through Kent the excitement was increasing. 
The trial of the Canterbury rioters was coming on, 
and it was generally expected that the event would 
be the signal fora fresh outbreak of Royalist dis- 
content. Mistress Wilson hesitated. She could 
not believe that danger threatened them in Maid- 
stone, where they were so well known ; and she did 
not like to leave her husband, whose duty to his 
church and his people would not suffer him to ab- 
sent himself from the town at this crisis. 

They waited till May 11th. On that day the 
Assize opened, and the trial of the Christmas rioters 
began at Canterbury. The Grand Jury ignored 
the bill, and proceeded to draw up a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for the removal of the 
Deputy Lieutenants, the restoration of the King, 
and in fact the whole programme of a Royalist re- 
action. The word went out for a muster of Kentish 
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men to meet at Blackheath and carry the petition 
to London. 

The Standing Committee, which was responsible 
to Parliament for the preservation of order in the 
county, was summoned in hot haste to meet at 
Maidstone. But it was evident that the town was 
not with them. Wilson, Broughton, and other 
Puritan leaders were howled at and pelted in the 
streets. Sir Jacob Astley, true to his parole, kept 
himself in rigid retirement, in spite of the rowdies 
who yelled to him from their boats under the 
Palace windows, to come out and strike a blow for 
the good old cause; but young Edward Hale, and 
his new friend, L’Estrange, were much in evidence 
in these days, and met their confederates openly 
at the Star, none daring to make them afraid. 

The omens were unmistakable. Already the 
Western Counties were aflame. With Kent it was 
a question of days. 

Mr. Broughton came back from London to Maid- 
stone on the day of the revolt of the Grand Jury. 
He insisted that his daughter should be conveyed 
at once to town, and offered to provide for the 
journey of the minister’s family by the same con- 
veyance, if Mistress Wilson would take charge of 
Anne. There was no time for discussion or hesita- 
tion. Mr. Wilson insisted on his wife’s accepting 
the offer of their neighbour. On the 14th, they 
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started, Mistress Wilson and the little ones, with 
Anne, in the huge coach, Grace riding on a pillion, 
behind her eldest brother. Many of the leading 
Puritan families had left the town already. 

The Standing Committee met in fear and trem- 
bling, with the Royalist mob shouting confusion to 
the King’s enemies under the windows. They gave 
orders to have the militia called out, and only 
twenty men could be got together to defend them, 
while the King’s men were mustering from all parts 
of the country. 

The next day Mr. Wilson heard, as soon as he 
left his house, that the members of the Committee 
had left the town under cloud of night, and taken 
refuge with Sir Peter Ricaut at Aylesford. He 
set out to make his way to the Guildhall, but found 
it impossible to get along Week Street. He went 
back to his house, more than half expecting to be 
torn in pieces by the drunken rioters who were 
parading the town in the King’s colours, but thank- 
ing God that his dear ones were out of danger. 

That afternoon, Major John Gifford, at the head 
of a troop of horse, rode into Maidstone. At the 
bridge young Tufton met him with the news that 
Sir Peter Ricaut. had been forced to give up the 
Roundhead leaders, and that they were in safe cus- 
tody. They rode up the High Street together, and 
Gifford’s eyes were wandering restlessly in the 

fe) 
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crowd. Suddenly, his face brightened, and he 
made a sign of recognition to a man who was 
standing near the large conduit at the top of the 
High Street. ; 

It was his retainer, Swallow. He came forward 
at.once, and Gifford reined up his horse to speak 
to him. 

~ “Has everything gone well?” Gifford asked, 
bending down over the horse’s head and speaking 
low. 

“Everything, sir, exactly as you were pleased 
to direct.” } 

“Good fellow, I won’t forget this. You were 
perfectly civil, I hope?” 

“There was every observance, your worship.” 

“Right. Has my sister come with the other 
ladies from Rochester ? ” 

“The ladies are not arrived yet, sir, but their 
lodgings are ready.” 

“Very good. Go to the Star, and be ready to 
attend me when I ask for you.” 

Meanwhile a threatening crowd had assembled 
in front of the minister’s house. Two of the Cava- 
her gentry had made their way through the mob, 
and were urging on Mr. Wilson the necessity of 
instant flight. The old man was hard to move. 
“Let them murder me,” he said, “if they have 
no respect for my grey hairs. I have not preached 
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the truth all these years to be afraid at last to die 
for it.” | 

“Tf you could do any good by staying, I would 
never urge flight,” said one of his friends, “ but by 
putting yourself in these men’s way at the present 
time, you are but tempting them to crime. Do 
you want to have your blood on their heads? Some 
of them will have enough to answer for without 
“that” | 

“The prophets prophesy falsely,” murmured 
Wilson, “and the priests bear rule by their means, 
and the people—ay, the people—love to have it so. 
And what—oh, benighted land—what wilt thou do 
in the end thereof?” 

He excused himself to his friends, went into 
his study, and shut the door. 

By-and-by he came down again, calm, like a 
man who has no room for any care but that the will 
of God shall be done, and with a little valise in his 
hand. He went out to the back of the house, got 
his horse out of the stable and harnessed it him- 
self. Trying to open the door from the stable yard 
into the lane at the back of the house, he found it 
barricaded from the outside. There was nothing 
to do but to try the main street. 

A threatening crowd had collected in front of 
the house. When he appeared there was a yell 
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and a rush. Stones flew and staves were raised. 
One man seized the horse’s bridle. 

“What are you about there?” called a com- 
manding voice. 

Mr. Wilson looked up to see at whose order it 
was that his assailants so suddenly made way for 
him, and his eyes met John Gifford’s. 

He had never seen this man in the dress of his 
rank, and at that moment, in his plumed hat, richly 
laced scarlet coat and falling lace collar, with his 
long locks flowing on his shoulders, and his eyes 
brilliant with a triumph for which, just then, there 
was deeper and direr cause than any save himself 
knew, John Gifford was magnificent in his dark and 
sinister beauty. 

“This is their hour,” thought the minister, as 
he rode steadily down the lane which the curbed 
crowd had left open. He had to pass immediately 
before the Royalist leader, and again their eyes 
met. ; 
“Where is your God now, Wilson?” said Gif- 
ford, with bitter irony. 

“My God is in Heaven,” said Wilson, firmly, 
“and hath done whatever He pleased.” 

And the eyes of the daring sinner that knew 
not fear nor shame sank before the resolute look 
of the solitary old man. 
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They were to meet again, those two—once 
again, and only once. 

But the words that he had heard continued to 
ring strangely in Gifford’s mind: 

“God is in Heaven. God is in Heaven.” 

“What matter,” he reminded himself, with an 
impatient gesture, “when He has left the earth to 
us, as He seems to have done?” 


to 
us 


CHAPTER XXIII 


IT was a gay party of ladies and gentlemen who 
set out from Rochester to join the Kentish gentle- 
men who were preparing to lift the King’s banner 
at Maidstone. Mistress Rosamond Gifford, who 
was envied by many of her contemporaries, as the 
sister of one of the handsomest and most reckless 
of the Royalist officers, and shining therefore with 
a reflected glory, seemed, strange to say, in less 
happy spirits than the rest of the party. She had 
not seen Gifford since the collapse of her plan for 
delivering the King, and she dreaded his ironical 
remarks, his almost uncanny gift of divination. 
Her company, moreover, did not altogether please 
her. The people with whom she was now thrown 
were very different from such a household as the 
Astleys, which represented the best traditions of 
“English life. The wild young Cavaliers, with their 
expectations of an age of universal license which 
was to indemnify them for all the restraints that 
hypocrites had inflicted on them, disgusted and 
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alarmed her, and the ladies of the party were not 
much more to her mind. In her imagination, the 
order of things which the King’s triumph would 
restore, had been reverent, dignified, beautiful, but 
to her companions it seemed to herald an era of 
coarse self-indulgence and peity revenge. 

As they rode along the pleasant hawthorn- 
scented English lanes, she found herself envying 
the farm girls who tripped past with their milk- 
pails, as unconcernedly as if the fate of England 
were not hanging in the balance. They could 
earn their bread by the labour of their hands and 
be beholden to no one; but she, the gentlewoman, 
was as dependent as any slave. Either she must 
eat her brother’s bread, feeling as she did day by 
day an intenser shrinking from all his ways oc: life, 
or—what? She racked her brains for an alterna- 
tive. She could not, after leaving the kind Astleys, 
as she had done, ask them to take her back. Most 
girls in straits like hers seemed ready to escape by 
matriage—any marriage; but Rose, though she 
knew that here there might be more than one 
promising avenue of deliverance, could not bring 
her mind to encourage any of her suitors. She 
would, come what might, be faithful to her 
memories. Sadly as she rode along the fragrant 
lanes, she owned to herself that she had cast her 
all upo> a hopeless hazard. She had loved wildly, 
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impossibly, and must bear the penalty. But at 
least she would keep the right to think without sin 
of the man to whom she had given her heart, the 
only man she would ever love. 

They were drawing near the end of the journey, 
when Rosamond, who had _ purposely fallen a little 
behind the others, noticed a lad who was sitting 
by the wayside and looking wistfully at the mem- 
bers of the cavalcade as it wound past. He seemed 
as_ though he would like to ask something, and dared 
not ; so Rosamond, reining up her horse, asked him 
what he wanted. ‘The boy stood up and pulled off 
his cap to speak to her, and she saw that his face 
was wet with tears. He was a nice-looking lad of 
fourteen or so, with frank blue eyes, and dressed in 
well-made burgher clothes, though torn and 
stained by rough usage and weather; and the look 
of grief and bewilderment in his face filled her with 
pity. 

“Could you tell me how far it is to Maidstone, 
my lady?” he asked. 

“Not far off, I think. We have just come 
through Aylesford. But what has happened to 
you, and how is it you are sitting here alone and 
in this sorry state?” 

The boy began a confused story of how he was 
going with his mother and brother and sisters to 
London; how, soon after they had passed Town 
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Malling, as his sister and he were riding after the 
coach that held the rest of the party, they 
were stopped by a party of soldiers who asked 
them several questions, and then told his sister that 
she must go with them. She had refused to go, 
and had cried for help, but the others were on in 
front and had not heard her. He had tried to 
defend his sister and had called for assistance, till 
one of the soldiers had gagged him and carried him 
some way before him on his horse. He did not see 
what happened to his sister. Then after he had 
gone some way, he knew not how far, the man 
who had charge of him had unbound him and told 
him to run, saying they could not be troubled to 
carry him further. Since then he had tracked the 
soldiers as far as he could on foot, and when it 
grew dark, as he had no money, he had begged a 
piece of bread at a farmhouse and had slept in the 
barn on some straw. That morning he had gone 
on to Aylesford, but could hear nothing there of the 
soldiers or of his sister. He had set out to walk on 
to Maidstone, where he hoped to find his father still, 
had missed the way, and now did not know where 
he was or what to do. 

Rosamond asked him if he could describe any 
of the men in the party, or if he had heard their 
names. 
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He mentioned a name or two that Rosamond 
passed with a shake of her head. 

“ One of them was called Black Ned,” he added. 
“At least, I heard someone tell the man who had 
hold of me to stop my squealing, if he did not want 

lack Ned to slit my throat.” 

“Did you see the man they called so?” | 

“I think he was the leader,” said the boy; “a 
middle-sized man with a hook nose, and a scar 
across the corner of his left eye and down his 
cheek.” 

“And your name?” she said. 

“Tom Wilson, of Maidstone.” 

“What, Grace Wilson’s brother ?” 

“Grace is my sister’s name.” 

“Ts she tall, dark-haired, blue-eyed, very comely 
to look on. Is your father the curate of All Saints’ 
Church ?” 

“Ah! you know her,” cried the boy, “help me 
to save her. Help me to find my father.” 

“T only wish I could,” cried Rosamond, looking 
anxiously up the road to where the rest of the party 
were impatiently waiting and signalling with their 
whips. 

“You will not find your father in Maidstone 
now. The town is full of the King’s men. Better 
go back to Aylesford, take this purse, and get your- 
self a decent lodging. I will send to you as soon 
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as I can. Wait till you hear. 1 will not forget 
you. And what I can do for your sister, too, I will. 
Farewell, I am waited for.” 

She threw her purse to him, and then, smiling 
encouragement, waved her hand and rode after the 
others. 

If it had been hard before to enter into the jest- 
ing mood of her companions, it was harder than 
ever now. She felt as if an abyss had opened 
beneath her feet, and all that Thorold had said 
to her of her brother and his designs on Grace, 
rushed into her mind. She remembered the girl 
herself as she had seen her at Maidstone, and it 
seemed to her impossible that Gifford could intend 
any harm to such a creature. But had she not 
learned of late what he was—utterly remorseless in 
his self-will. And it would be little better for the 
girl to be his willing slave than his unwilling prey. 

But that she could not have gone willingly, the 
boy’s story abundantly showed. 

Where could Gifford have taken his captive? 
Certainly not to Maidstone. That would be 
beyond even him. She cast her mind back along 
the track of the last few days for some recollection 
that should throw light on the matter. The 
direction on a parcel of stuffs that she had seen 
tied up and waiting to be sent on from their 
Rochester lodgings flashed across her mind. 
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“For the Crow’s Nest, near Detling, Maid- 
stone.” | 

She had been struck by it at the time, but 
had taken refuge in the conclusion that, so long 
as she lived with her brother, the less she knew 
about his secrets the better. 

“Why so serious?” asked a young Kentish 
gentleman, who was her devoted satellite. She 
made him some light answer; she did her best to 
keep him by her and to be amiable. It occurred to 
her that he might serve her at her need. 

At last she found an opportunity of putting her 
question. 

“Mr. Peyton, you know the Boxley Hills from 
end to end. Did you ever hear of a place called 
the Crow’s Nest?” 

“To be sure, I have;”» he-said. -“ Itussantela 
farmhouse on the land of a cousin of mine. 
Whether anyone lives there now is more than I 
know; but I fancy he keeps an old couple there 
just to look after the house and to entertain a 
shooting party now and then. It is a desolate 
place, right off the road, and high up the hill, on 
the edge of a quarry. You reach it by a bridle 
path from the highroad. They say it’s haunted. I 
never saw any ghosts there.” And he laughed his 
jolly laugh. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when 
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they reached the outskirts of Maidstone ; and soon 
after they entered the High Street, making straight 
for the Star, where rooms had been engaged for 
the whole party. 

Even at this stage, Rosamond had not decided 
what she would do. It came to her, as she saw one 
of her brother’s men standing about by the inn door. 

“Ts my brother here?” she said to him. 

“No, my lady; he came here to-day from 
London, and has now gone ” and he hesitated, 
doubtful, evidently, what to say. 

“To Detling,” said Rosamond, without hesita- 
tion. “I know. I am to follow him.” 

“Your ladyship’s rooms are engaged here,” said 
the man. 

“TI must see my brother to-night,” Rosamond 
persisted. “Is Bartram here?” 

“Yes, my lady?” 

“Then the two of you get ready to follow me at 
once. See to my horse. I will but taste a mouth- 
ful of food and I shall look to find you ready when 
I come forth.” 

She was as good as her word, and the two men, 
not knowing what directions she might have had 
from their master, thought it safest to obey her. 
They were loutish ruffians both of them, without 
the touch of breeding that made Ned Swallow the 
apt and dangerous tool he was; but Rosamond 
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had dominated them both. As they turned out of 
the town on to the Sittingbourne Road, the violet 
dusk was shrouding the outline of the Boxiey 
Hills. They left the humming noises of the town 
behind them, and rode into the silence of the fields. 
A strange exaltation had succeeded in Rose’s mind 


to the anxieties that had tortured her all day. She ~ 


was in the right path. She was doing what one 


girl could to prevent a great wrong. Shehad never | 


before felt so strongly that God himself was on the 
side of the despised, the weak, and the helpless. 
“The patient abiding of the meek shall not perish 
for ever.” 

That dread of her brother, which had so sadly 
succeeded to her ignorant idealising affection, sank 
into the background too. This night would set 
a final division between his ways and hers. He 
might make her his victim, she would not be his 
accomplice. If the triumph of the cause she had 
prayed and hoped for, were to mean the triumph 
of such men as he, then it was the devil’s cause, not 
God's. 

The night had fallen, a clear night, full of 
stars. As they rode through the little village of 
Boxley, the people unlatched their casements, and 
gazed out curiously into the road, wondering at 
these late travellers. Instead of turning to the 
right for Detling, they took the bridle path, 
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straight up the hill The quarry, an indistinct 
patch of whiteness, glimmered before them, and 
by that sign Rosamond knew that she had come 
to the end of her journey. 

Suddenly the dread returned upon her. What 
had she come for, after all? What should she find 
in that lonely house? Was it too late? 
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CHAPTER’ 2oery: 


GRACE was sitting alone in the room to which her 
captors had brought her on the previous day. It 
was on the first floor, looking out on the garden of 
the old neglected house. Evident pains had been 
taken to make it something like habitable. Furni- 
ture had been sent in, and the stuffs that Gifford 
had sent from Rochester draped the walls, but the 
damp and gloom of the place, built in a thicket and 
against the side of a hill, asserted itself all the more 
for these feeble palliatives. 

She was perhaps less utterly unnerved and 
astounded than a girl of our own day would have 
been, by what had happened. Living in a rough, 
and plain-spoken age, she could not be quite ignor- 
ant of the risks that her beauty carried with it, 
and she knew from words that her captors had let 
fall, in whose power she was. Still, she could not 
believe that she had so utterly lost all influence over 
him as to run any serious peril at his hands, and 
she took a little comfort from the presence of the 
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old woman who waited on her, and whom she 
kept with her as much as possible. From her 
Grace learned that Gifford was not expected till 
the following day, but ali the poor girl’s efforts 
to work on the old dame’s feelings with a view to 
discovering some mode of help or escape proved in 
vain. In vain Grace promised and cajoled; she 
could not even get permission to leave the two 
communicating rooms that had been assigned to 
her. There was nothing to be seen from the little 
barred windows but the overgrown wilderness of 
garden, and beyond that the thicket. The place 
was utterly lonely and as still as the grave. 

So as the second day of captivity wore on, 
Grace’s courage began to fail her, and while the 
interminable hours of that summer day dragged 
their slow sultry length along, her apprehension 
grew. She refused all food but an egg and a piece 
of bread from her guardian’s loaf, and after this 
frugal refection she sat by the window watching 
the darkness gather, and repeating with pale 
lips the passionate words in which the sufferers of 
old time had called to One above, in their trouble, 
when vain was the help of man. 

It had been dark in the room for about half an 
hour, and she was alone. Then there was a sound 
_ of steps in the passage, the key turned in the lock, 


and the woman gaoler entered, carrying a light 
P 
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She set it on the table, moved aside to allow Gif- 
ford to pass, and then went out, closing the door 
behind her. Grace and her captor were face to 
face. 

“ My life,” he said airily, “ you forgive my im- 
patience to see you.” 

But Grace drew back, so that the table with 
the lamp was between them. 

“ Major Gifford,” she said simply and earnestly, 
“for God’s sake let me go.” 

“Why, sweet, you are well enough here,” he 
replied. “ Come, whatever has been said, you can- 
not have changed so much to me. This is but a 
cold welcome for your Jack, who has risked more 
than he can tell to win you.” 7 

“Did you not get my message?” she asked. 
“Did you not understand ? ” 

“T understand that a set of meddling hypocrites 
have been trying to set you against me. But now 
{ have you here with me, we can forget that. 
Come, Grace, one kiss. You owe me that and 
many more for-that spiteful note of yours.” 

“T will listen to you,” said Grace, “if you will 
set me free.” 

“What, without conditions? No, sweetheart. 
I have you; I keep you.” 

“Tam your prisoner?” 

“It am glad you are beginning to realise it. 
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You may turn me into your devoted slave. It 
rests with you.” 

“Tt is not possible,” the girl urged tremulously, 
“you cannot be so changed from what I knew you. 
See, if you want to punish me for having doubted 
you, I have suffered enough to-day. Let me go, 
and I will pray for you, I will bless you. In the 
life you are living, even one poor girl’s prayer may 
avail somewhat for you, before God.” 

He laughed, but with an edge of irritation 
showing itself under his gaiety. “ My dear little 
Puritan, you will have plenty of time for praying 
when you are good for nothing else. Just now, 
it is not precisely your prayers that I require. 
When I want a thing, I want it well, as they say 
in the Gallic tongue, which I will teach you, my 
dear, when I have time. I determined to have 
you, and | have got you; and the sooner you look 
on that as a settled thing, and make up your mind 
to be happy with the man who adores you, the 
better.” 

“You are a base man,’ Grace flashed out 

“Very likely, but I warn you, sweetheart, that 
you will gain absolutely nothing by irritating me. 
Not one of your charming sex understands the 
uselessness of a fuss over what is irrevocable. If I 
let you go now, what would be the good—to you, 
I mean? Not one person in a thousand would 
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believe that you did not come here of your own 
free will.” | est 

“TIT will denounce you!” cried Grace. “ My 
friends will get justice for me, if there is justice 
in England.” 

“Your friends, dear Grace,” replied Gifford, 
throwing himself into a chair with an elaborate 
affectation of patience, “will have enough to do in 
evading justice for themselves, being rank traitors 
and Roundheads, every one of them. Your friend 
Thorold I will deal with myself, the rest are for 
the hangman. Do you not realise that a man who 
has taken the part that I have in restoring our 
gracious King, will be excused his little amuse- 
ments, even if you did manage to make your tiny 
pipe heard?” 

But Grace said nothing now. Her eyes were 
fixed on the ground. She might not have heard 
him. 

“You see,” he went on, “there is no use in 
making a scene. You had better be sensible. 
Trust me, you will not find it such a bad fate to 
have Jack Gifford for your servant and sweetheart.” 

“ God is in heaven,” said Grace, to herself—not 
to him. | 

The words seemed to him an echo of those he 
had heard from her father’s lips only a few hours 
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before, and as he looked at her, he thought he had 
never seen her so beautiful. — 

“ And you,” she said, turning to him with a sad 
high scorn, “ you that with all God’s fairest gifts 
upon you, have sold yourself to be the devil’s lackey 
and the instrument of his malice upon God’s people 
—you can do no more than you are permitted. If 
you fancy you can win me, or bend me, to aught 
but the most hearty hatred of your ways, oh, learn 
the truth now. My soul is beyond you. It is in 
God’s hands. And, however safe you think you 
have me, there is one door open. I shall find out 
some way to die.” 

“To die.” The word fell like a knell between 
these two, opposed in the splendour and vigour of 
their youth, in frantic self-will and desperate resist- 
ance. There was a silence in which the air seemed 
to grow cold—a breath from the caverns of Eter- 
nal Night. The smile of evil triumph died out of 
Gifford’s eyes, which widened gradually, as if he 
saw the wings of some ineluctable fate broad- 
ening over Grace’s head and his own, enveloping 
them in one darkness. 

« Then suddenly the door opened. Into that 
chill atmosphere of horror and foreboding came a 
golden head—a girl’s face—Rosamond’s. 

She entered with a kind of timid boldness, and 
passing round at once to Grace held out. her hands. 
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Grace caught at them without a word; her anxious 
look read all of sympathy and protection that she 
needed in the other woman’s face. Rosamond 
wrapped her arms round her, drew the dark head 
upon her shoulder, and kissed her forehead and 
hair. 

“T am glad to see,” said Gifford, finding his 
voice the first of the three, “that my sister’s com- 
pany is likely to be welcome to you.” 

But Grace was past speaking tohim. She stag- 
gered and fainted in Rosamond’s arms. 

The old woman of the house came from some 
nether region and helped Rosamond in attending 
on the girl. Meanwhile Gifford tramped the pas- 
sage outside. At last his impatience overcame him. 
He knocked at the door and called his sister. 

“How does she?” he asked. 

“ She is coming to herself. Itis but a faint. I 
shall not leave her, Jack, you understand.” 

“Tt is well you are here,” he said, “though | 
can guess that your purpose was not exactly to fur- 
ther mine. Give her all the care you can. I am 
going back to Maidstone at once.” 

Rosamond looked at him, hardly knowing how 
to believe her eyes or ears. His bravado had gone. 
He had an anxious, almost a cowed look. 

“You are going back to Maidstone,” she re- 
peated. 
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“Yes, tell her so. Tell her I left you here in 
charge of her. Tell her that as my betrothed I give 
her an asylum with my sister, and that everybody 
in Maidstone will know it before they are an hour 
older. I rescue her from a lawless band on the 
highway, and I[ put her under your care, and that 
is all anyone needs to know.” 

Rosamond still looked bewildered. She 
remembered Thorold’s accusation, her own sus- 
picions. Then that colloquy which she had inter- 
rupted did not look in the least like the meeting 
of a pair of lovers. 

She tried a forlorn appeal to some possible 
better self in him. 

“Jack, on your honour, do you mean fairly by 
her?” she asked. 

“On my honour, I do. I leave you to convince 
her of it. They have filled her mind with lies 
against me. I look to you to show her that I am 
thinking of nothing but her safety and reputation. 
Come, Rose, you know that I, too, may have some- 
thing to look over. Do this for me.” 

Five minutes after they heard his horse’s hoofs 
ringing on the path that led to Maidstone. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A day or two after this Gifford, under the plea 
that the solitary house on the hill was liable to 
assault from straggling bands of partisans, moved 
his sister and Grace into Maidstone, and provided 
them with a lodging in the High Street. The 
two young women saw no one, for Grace was 
shaken and ill with misery and terror, and Rosa- 
mond would not leave her. Gifford had asked more 
than once to be admitted, but the mere mention of 
his name threw her into a paroxysm of horror. He 
listened with lowering looks to his sister when she 
tried to persuade him to leave his captive in peace. 

“TI am ready to marry her,” he said. “ What 
more would she have?” 

The casement of Rosamond’s room looked out 
on a gay and varied scene in those days. All day 
long there was a trampling of horses’ hoofs, a jing- 
ling of spurs, a tossing of feathers, a shouting of 
song-snatches under their windows. The few 
Puritans who were left in the town kept quiet 
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behind their barred shutters and waited between 
hope and fear for the decisive moment that could 
not be long delayed. 

The Royalists had mustered at Rochester, and 
under the influence of Roger L’Estrange had 
chosen young Edward Hale as their leader. Gif- 
ford now opposed this, as strongly as he had once 
urged it. After the election, he went everywhere, 
enlarging on the inexperience of Hale, and the 
need which existed that the Kentishmen should be 
led by some nobleman of position, who had seen 
service. While these wrangles were going on, 
Fairfax had left London, and the Royalist army, 
which had reached Blackheath, fell back before him. 
On the last day of May he was at Meopham. On 
the first of June he moved on with his grim 
seasoned warriors, between hedges garlanded with 
dog rose and honeysuckle. He passed through 
Malling, where he found none but women and 
children, the men having taken up arms with the 
royal forces. He left Barming and East Farleigh 
behind him. At Barming, Thorold, who was rid- 
ing with his company, could see on the heights 
‘behind Maidstone, the Royalist forces gathered 
like a cluster of ants. They were occupied at that 
crucial moment in choosing a commander._ Young 
Hale’s nerve had failed him in the face of the 
enemy; he threw down the baton, which was too 
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heavy for his hand, and the Earl of Norwich was | 
elected to his place. But meanwhile Fairfax was 
at the gates of Maidstone. 

About seven o'clock in the long hot summer 
evening, a horseman, covered with dust and sweat, 
dashed into Stone Street with the news that the 
Roundhead army had crossed the bridge at East 
Farleigh, and was about a mile from the town. 
Messengers were sent in every direction. A com- 
pany of troopers was drawn up under arms in the 
High. Street. 

While Rosamond watched from the window, 
Grace sat with her eyes closed, and the tension of 
her forehead bearing witness to a wilder warfare 
within her than that which threatened to burst 
upon the town. Suddenly a knock was heard 
at the door. Before either of the girls could 
reply, Gifford entered, armed and spurred. A page 
held his horse in the street. 

Grace sprang from her chair, as white as death. 

“Fear nothing,” he said. “I have only come 
for a word of good-bye. They are fighting on the 
Farleigh Road. Iam ordered to the front with my 
division. Grace, do you hate me still? Am I 
to go into battle with your curse on my head?” 

“ God preserve you,” said Grace, with trembling 
lips. “God give you time for repentance.” 

He kissed his sister on the forehead. “Take | 
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_ care of her,” he said, with a look towards Grace, 
-and was gone. 

He looked proud, brilliant, and defiant as ever, 
riding down the High Street at the head of his 
command, and many of the girls who were cheer- 
ing and waving handkerchiefs out of the windows 
to the King’s soldiers as they passed, envied the lot 
of the Puritan damsel on whom his favour had so 
unaccountably fallen. 

And now Colonel Brockman galloped through 
the town with eight hundred men from Aylesford 
behind him. After they had passed, the place was 
quieter for a time. The sound of dropping shots 
was heard on the Farleigh Road, and the rattle of 
musketry came nearer and nearer. 

The evening darkened. A heavy summer 
rain began to fall. The two girls in that upper 
room were kneeling and praying passionately with 
their arms about each other. They knew that not 
half an hour’s ride from them the rival causes were 
at death-grips, in the persons of the men they 
loved. And Rosamond, the Royalist, prayed for 
the Puritan captain, and Grace, the Puri- 
tan’s daughter, besought God’s mercy for 
the Cavalier, while the sound of the fight swept 
nearer and nearer to them, with shouts and curses, 
the volleying of firearms and the tramp of crowds. 
Men ran to and fro by torchlight in the street 
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below, building hasty barricades at the entrance to 
the High Street. The Roundheads had entered 
Stone Street under a heavy fire from the houses. 
Fairfax, who had been suffering from .gout, led on 
his men, with his right foot swollen and wrapped 
in bandages. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Norwich, with the main 
body of the Royalists, stood trembling and hesitat- 
ing on Penenden Heath. At last, he gave the 
order to fall back on Rochester, and to abandon 
Maidstone to the King’s enemies. 

But the Kentishmen, though abandoned, fought 
with the fury of despair. Inch by inch they were 
forced back, down Stone Street, up Gabriel’s Hill, 
by Fairfax’s terrible pikemen. In the High Street 
the strife was long and obstinate. Rosamond did 
not look from the window now. She hid her face, 
and implored God that the last horror might be 
spared, that the two she loved best in the world 
might not fall by each other’s swords. 

The clamour in the High Street died down like 
a retreating wave. The Royalists, fighting des- 
perately, had been driven into the churchyard. 
There, 

‘Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 
And by the cold ‘Hic jacets’ of the dead,” 
men, maddened by the lust of battle, strove with 
each other like wild beasts, Lights flashed to and 
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fro in the old palace. Every soul was at the win- 
dows. Strange reflections flitted to and fro on the 
dark gleaming river. The rain poured down as if 
it would quench the wrath of the men who slipped 
in their blood on the sloping paths and dank 
grass of the churchyard. 

It was a wild, confused struggle. Men hardly 
knew friend from foe. “King and Kent!” shouted 
the Royalists, and Fairfax’s soldiers yelled back 
their watchword, “ Truth,” all lost in a medley of 
sobs, oaths, prayers, curses, the triumph of the 
conquerors, and the groans of the dying. 

It was all over. The little knot of men who 
had taken refuge in the church threw -down their 
arms and surrendered. Midnight tolled from the 
tower. 

The frightened women who crept to the win- 
dows when the noise of the firing had ceased, saw, 
by the red glare of torches, the prisoners who had 
been taken in the church being marched to the 
county prison at the top of the street. Among 
them was John Gifford, bareheaded, splashed from 
head to foot with blood and mud, dark, defiant, un- 
bending. 

Rosamond looked at her companion. Grace 
was half-kneeling, half-lying on the floor, with her 
head on a chair. Her dark hair had fallen over 
her face. She was either asleep or insensible. 
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However it might be, Rosamond had only room 
for one thought now. She threw on a hood, and 
ran downstairs to the group of women who, in the 
room below, stood wringing their hands and 
lamenting the fate of their defenders. 

At the door stood a corporal with a party of 
four. He had been told off by Thorold’s influence 
to protect Mistress Wilson and the other women 
in the house. 

No one slept in Maidstone that night. The 
flaming torches everywhere made the dark as clear 
as day. Orderlies galloped to and fro from the 
house where the general had taken up his head- 
quarters, and in which he sat, despatching messen- 
gers and signing papers. In the open space at the 
top of the street near the gaol a crowd had col- 
lected round a sergeant, who, with the traces of 
slaughter still red on his hands, was expounding 
the 149th Psalm. Other soldiers were searching 
the houses in the town for arms and fugitives. 

Eleven of the prisoners who had been taken 
with arms in their hands were imprisoned in the 
High Street gaol. Among them was John Gifford. 
Neither he nor they had anything to expect but the 
utmost rigour of martial law, and he realised that 
he was spending his last night on earth. 

The prisoners had been allowed wine and ale 
ad libitum. It would have been considered un- 
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fair to stint men who had but one night to live, 
and they had used the permission so well that they 
were scattered round the long, low, dimly-lighted 
room, some with their heads on the wooden tabie 
that ran down the centre, some lying along the 
benches, some on the floor, as oblivious of what was 
before them as if they had been swine in a sty. 
Gifford alone since his capture had neither eaten 
nor drunk. 

“You had better make a night of it,” said the 
gaoler. ““It is the last you will have.” 

“Thank you, good sir, I will,” said Gifford 
mildly, “but in mine own fashion.” 

He withdrew from the rest and sat down ina 
corner of the room, with his face turned to the 
wall. 

Seeing him disposed, as it seemed, to pious 
meditation, one of the guards offered to exhort and 
pray with him. This offer also Gifford declined 
with the courtesy which, when he cared to use it, 
enchanted all men. 

The man who, like so many others, had heard 
of him as a fiend incarnate, came out with tears in 
nls eyes. 

it was all over then, the pride and passion of 
life, the immense ambition, the flame of uncon- 
quered self-will. He had had his fling—for how 
many years now-——he had laughed at the laws of 
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God and man, he had done what seemed good in 
his own eyes, and now the reckoning had come. 
Well, he was ready. He had always known it 
would come some time. He felt that he would 
have despised the Justice of the Universe, if some 
time or other the sword of retribution had not 
descended. 

“We, indeed, justly, for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds.” Well, he would show the 
world that he knew how to take what he had 
earned. He knew how it would be next morning, 
how the wretches who lay around him in their 
drunken sleep would go shivering and whining to 
their doom, with a cowardly prayer for mercy on 
their lips. Why should he stoop to ask for mercy? 
His crimes had been beyond mercy. He had been 
a man of license and of blood, and now his hour 
hadcome. He knew how it would be. In the still- 
ness of the early spring morning, when the spar- 
rows were waking and chirping in the trees, they 
would take him out into the courtyard, put him 
with his back against a wall, blindfold his eyes— 
no, not that. 

The candles on the table had guttered down. 
into their sockets. A broad slant ray of moonlight 
streamed from the narrow grated casement across 
the floor, and right in the path of that brightness 
stood what Gifford at first thought must be a spirit 
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from another world, wrapped in a long grey cloak 
that gleamed like silver in the bright moonlight. 
The figure laid its finger on its lips with an impera- 
tive gesture of silence, but Gifford was too much 
astonished to utter a sound. 

Then he recognised Rosamond, and understood 
all. She had obtained permission from the General 
to see him for the last time; perhaps, to pass the 
last hours of his life with him, and go with him 
to the place where he must suffer. 

He could have wished she had not come. In 
his way he had loved her; but how hardly he had 
requited her generous innocent trust and affection. 
how entirely he had subordinated her to his selfish 
ambitious schemes, he recognised now, with a 
softening of the heart which he dreaded in himself 
lest it should unman him before the end. 

She hung upon him and kissed him as she 
had never done since her flight with him from the 
Palace, and they sat in a corner of the grimy dun- 
geon, in each other’s arms, whispering together so 
as not to awake the drunken slumberers around 
them, hardly knowing at first what they said in 
their mutual sorrow and tenderness. 
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CHAPTER XXVE 


“WHAT hurts me most of all is that I have been 
such a bad guardian to you,’ he said. “I have not 
a penny. I paid my last crown to the gaoler to- 
night. You have offended the proud Astleys by 
casting in your lot with me, and so that is all over. 
To leave you a beggar—my Rose. It’s hard.” 

“It’s nothing,” Rosamond whispered; “ but— 
listen, Jack; are they all asleep?” 

“As sound as if they were dead already, the 
swine,” he said. | 

She threw back her head and held him at arms’ 
length with sparkling eyes. 

“Brother, the guards are asleep, too.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“They are worn out, I suppose, with the march 
and the fight. Those two in the passage, neither 
of them challenged me. They are fast. You 
might let off a cannon at their ear, they would not 
“atreary it. 


“Varlets, they should be shot,” said Gifford, 
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whose eyes were beginning to glitter too. “ But 
there is a guard before the gateway.” | 

“Not now,” said Rosamond. “ But see! one of 
the Roundheads has left a cloak on the bench there. 
Throw it on. If any speak to you, hold out the 
General's pass. The streets are clear now, and 
once out of this place, none will stop you. But 
make haste, Jack, make haste. It will soon be day.” 

“And you—how can I leave you here?” 

“T shall come to no harm. ‘These, as you say, 
will sleep till morning, and when the watch is 
changed I shall give myself up. I have nothing to 
fear. The Roundheads are always civil to women. 
But go now, dear Jack. Every moment is 
precious.” . 

She draped the cloak about him, muffling his 
face. 

“ Farewell, Jack, till better times,” she said, as 
she clung to him. Then she went with him on 
tiptoe to the door, and pushed him gently into the 
passage. 

“Tf better times are to come for her,” thought 
Gifford, “it must be that I am never to see her 
again.” 

He was in the street before he realised what had 
happened to him. The people had at last dis- 
persed to their homes. The woman who had ac- 
companied Rose to the prison gate, expecting that 
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she would spend the time till daylight with her 
brother, had returned. Gifford made his way into 
a side street, then out into a lane that ran between 
fields. He broke through the hedge, and struck 
straight across the fields in the direction of Boxley.* 

He had reached the wood at the foot of the hills 
when the crimson of the morning began to steal 
upon the grey, and soon the whole sky was 
glorious. In the stillness, he almost fancied he 
could hear the shots ringing out from the courtyard 
of Maidstone gaol. The hour of death had come 
and passed, and yet, here he was—alive, free, with 
the warm blood running in his veins, and a wild 
hope lighting up his heart. Was such a thing ever 
heard of as an escape like his? The sleep of the 
guards, the intoxication of his companions, every- 
thing had conspired to assure his safety. There 
was more in it than mere chance. It was what the 
Roundhead preachers called it, in that dialect of 
theirs at which he had so often scoffed, the Finger 
of God. 

An awe which he had never known when he 
stood face to face with death, bowed down his 
spirit. He had braced himself to receive his just 
punishment. But this was not punishment, it was 
salvation. It was as if some angel had smitten 


* Note B.—Escape of John Gifford from Maidstone 
Gaol. | 
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his keepers with blindness, had opened the door 
and led him out. What was the Power that thus 
dealt with his destiny as it chose, lifting him up and 
casting him down, at one moment raising the sword 
over his head, the next, opening the gates of the 
prison before him? What was it of which all his 
life he had been so unwillingly, so fatally conscious 
—the Power which he had cursed and defied, and 
which yet, with this strange magnanimity, this in- 
credible forbearance, spared him in danger after 
danger, delaying the due reward of his deeds? 

What if it were the same Power which, in the 
old story which still echoed faintly in the chambers 
of his memory, had conquered persecution by 
gentleness, hatred by unutterable love? Was that 
Love, after all, seeking him—him, the sinner, the 
reprobate, the enemy of good—still pursuing him 
with bleeding feet and hands that he had pierced? 

“Let me alone,” cried the demon in the man. 
“Art thou come to torment me, Jesus of 
Nazareth ?” 

But another voice spoke, dominated and stifled 
by the rebel spirit that had ruled it so long, mur- 
muring, half in dread and half in yearning, “I 
know Thee who Thou art: the Holy One of God.” 

% * % % * 

Rosamond Gifford was right in supposing that 

she had nothing to fear from the General for the 
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part that she had played in freeing her brother. A 
few days of honourable restraint seemed to her a 
small price to pay for the certainty of his escape. 

When she was released, Lady Astley appeared 
and insisted on taking her back to the Palace. 
Rosamond was in no case to refuse the goodness of 
her friends, for she had in truth no other asylum. 
The last farthing in her purse, and her few jewels, 
she had given to Gifford to aid him in his escape. 
Gifford’s share in the desperate defence of the 
town, and the fact that he had lost everything for 
the cause, did something to redeem his credit with 
the Astleys, and Rosamond had not to suffer by 
hearing him blamed. ‘They heard nothing of him, 
and no news seemed best while the army of the 
Commonwealth was everywhere trampling out the 
Royalist revolt. | 

After three months had passed you might have 
thought that everything was as it had been before 
the Kentish rising. The town had returned to the 
sober quiet of Puritan rule. “You might,” says 
Swinnock, in his biography of Thomas Wilson, 
“as you walked in the street between nine 
and ten in the morning, hear singing in many fami- 
lies, for they commonly sang morning and even- 
ing, when they read the word and prayed.” 

The Curate of All Saints’ still pursued the 
laborious tenor of his way. Every Sunday morn- 
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ing he rose at two for private prayer, and at seven 
he met his wife and children for family worship. 
At nine o'clock was the service in the church. An- 
other service was held in the afternoon, and then 
many of the congregation came to his house, to 
talk over the discourses of the day and to receive 
further instruction. For supper, he went to the 
house of one of the leading burgesses, and here 
after the meal a hundred people would often be 
assembled, and such discourse went on as Piety, 
Prudence, and Charity entertained Christian withal 
on his way to the Heavenly City. 

Theology was the breath of life to Thomas 
Wilson. “He seldom or never,” according to his 
biographer, “ meddled with earthly things, but left 
all to his pious and prudent yokefellow.” 

A curious instance of this was supplied after 
the taking of Maidstone, when the soldiers, in 
searching for arms, carried away the hundred 
pounds bestowed on Grace by her old suitor, Mr. 
Biggs. The sum was eventually recovered, but 
Mr. Wilson (to use his own words) “ troubled no 
more about it when it was taken away, than when 
it was brought back.” 

But though to the casual observer things might 
seem to have changed but little, yet to some in the 
town the whole course of the world seemed altered 
since the beginning of this fateful year. 
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There was one maiden, for instance, who could 
hardly, when she thought of it, understand how it 
was that, though the King was in captivity, and, 
as some said, in danger of his life, though the 
defenders of the monarchy were either dead, exiled, 
or held down by the sword, though her brother and 
only relative had disappeared into the unknown, 
life should yet at times seem fair and sweet, and 
the morning a delight to wake to. And this al- 
though, when thoughts came to her as she sat alone 
that brought the blood to her cheek and the light 
to her eye, she still said to herself, “ It cannot be, it 
cannot.” 

Captain Thorold had kept up his friendship 
with the Astleys—a friendship such as in many 
cases subsisted between honourable men on oppo- 
site sides, during the Civil War. This was the 
more feasible, as his sympathies were with Fairfax 
rather than Cromwell, and he stood consistently 
aloof from those darker counsels that were to end 
in the death of the King. At last, about October, 
the young captain, with more apprehension than 
he would have felt in leading his men on a forlorn 
hope, asked for a special interview with Sir Jacob, 
the substance of which, Sir Jacob rehearsed, not 
ill-pleased, to his lady afterwards. The lady of 
course declared that she had seen it coming for 
months. She had nothing to say against the young 
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man, and it was evident that Rose worshipped the 
ground he trod on, but it was a pity he was on the 
wrong side. 

That the knight admitted, but you could not 
have everything. He would have a good estate 
in time, for the old curmudgeon, his half-brother, 
had no children; he came of a good old stock; and 
as the girl had not a farthing, it was a better match 
than she could have hoped for. The maiden must 
inake her own choice, but for his part he wished 
the young fellow good speed in his wooing. 

But when the moment came, Rosamond heard 
_ other voices beside that half-ashamed voice of her 
heart. Pride reminded her of her poverty, her 
insignificance, the evil repute of her brother. All 
her Cavalier prejudices arrayed themselves in arms 
against the idea of union with a man who had 
fought against the King. 

Further, Lady Thorold, she said, could never 
welcome a maiden brought up as she had been. 

Thorold met this objection with a letter from 
his mother, in which that sweet lady promised to 
welcome her son’s bride as a beloved daughter. 
And still Rose held out. 

But before giving way, Thorold called in one 
last ally. 

The friendship which had been begun between 
Rosamond Gifford and Grace Wilson in the days of 
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darkness and fear had not died out, and the girls 
saw each other often. But Grace, as the autumn 
drew on, grew thinner, feebler, kept much to the 
house. Mistress Wilson watched her anxiously, 
but if any others observed Grace’s altered looks, 
she turned on them and demanded impatiently 
what they were making a fuss about. Everyone 
looked a little peaked and pining at that season of 
the year. When the spring came back, Grace 
would be as well as anyone. 

So things stood, when Rosamond, in answer to 
a pressing message from Grace, went to visit her 
in her home. 


Rie LER XXXVI: 


THEY had not met for two or three weeks, and 
Rosamond was startled to see the change that had 
taken place in that short time. 

“You are ill, Grace,” she said, “and you never 
told me.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Grace, smiling; “and yet, 
in a way, it is everything. A little cold, a little 
fever—but it will do its work for me, and I care 
not how soon.” 

“Grace, Grace, let me not hear such words.” 

“Why, what do you think I have to live for?” 
said Grace, still smiling. 

“Do you think nothing of us, who love you?” 

“Oh, yes, sweet ; I think of you and I know you 
love me; but what then? The world is made for 
the living. My father and mother will weep for 
me, but they have their other children to comfort — 
them. The care and trouble that I have given 
them will be over, and when the first pang is past, 
they will not be sorry that I am at rest.” 
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Rose’s arms were round her friend. “ Grace,” 
she cried, with her head on the girl’s breast, “ you 
must get well, you must! Am I to live out my 
days with the feeling that your death is on our 
heads, his and mine ?——for I cannot be free of his : 
deeds. Oh, it cuts me to the heart to say it, but 
he is not worthy that you should break your heart 
for him!” 

Grace took the bright head in both her hands. 

“Listen to me, dear heart,” she said. “People 
live long with broken hearts oftentimes, and I would 
have lived, had it been God’s will, and borne the 
cross He saw fit to lay upon me. The time was 
when I raged like a wild thing, and called for 
death, but that time is long past now. I am dying, 
not out of any grief that has come upon me, but of 
my own weakness. I think that in any case I 
should not have lived long. But my will has 
nothing to do with it. I know well what the 
doctor thinks, though my poor mother will not 
listen to him. I shall not see another spring. 

“You ought to be thankful and to praise God 
for me instead of crying so, my Rose. Would you 
not think him fortunate who, when he thought he 
had a long and toilsome voyage before him, found 
himself wafted at once to the haven where he would 
be? There are only two or three matters that 
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trouble me. For one, poor Anne Broughton. She 
had no friend but me, and now I am leaving her.” 

“JT will care for her,” Rosamond promised, “ all I 
can. I shall not be like you, but I will try to be 
kind to her.” 

“Ah, and there is someone else I would fain 
have you kind to.” 

“ Grace, Grace.” 

“Dear, you know you love him.” 

“He fought against the King.” 

“He followed his conscience, and Sir Jacob 
Astley, who is as true to the King as any man 
living, thinks no worse of him. These wars are 
cruel, but they would be more cruel still, if the 
question of an opinion on one side or the other 
were to be a bar between two who love each other 
as you do.” 

“But I am destitute, Grace. How can I wrong 
him so much as to wed him—a poor girl, living on 
charity, as I am? It is his pity makes him 
think of me.” 

“Silly little soul, you know better than that. 
How can you wrong him so as todeny him. If you 
saw him come here, as I have sometimes, and sit, 
and not speak a word, and go away sighing. It is 
a shame, Rose, I tell you, to put a good man and 
a brave one to such trouble and pain.” en 
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“Do you really think he cares so much?” asked 
Rosamond shyly. 

“T do not think, I know. And, Rose, I care 
so much for his happiness—for he has been as good 
to me as a brother—that if I could know before I 
went, that God had given him his heart’s desire, it 
seems to me that I should have nothing else to 
wish for. 

“Nay, there is one thing,” she murmured to her- | 
self, “one thing. But that I will ask of my Lord 
in heaven.” 

The same night, Grace sat writing in her room. 
This was the letter :— 


“This will be given to you after I am dead.* I do 
not know how or when it may come to your hands, if 
ever; but our lives have touched each other too closely 
for me to let you go without a word. 


“You said once that I had never loved you. I do not 
know how some men understand love, but what I had 
of love was yours. When I met you first it was as 
though all of high and true, of great or sweet, that I had 
ever dreamed of, had come in the fleshe When you 
looked at me, I felt the look as a flower does the rays 
of the sun. When you spoke to me I trembled with 
happiness and fear. When you first said you loved me, 
I thought I should have died of joy. I would have been 
cut in pieces for you. I would have followed you 
through the world. 


‘‘Then there was a time when it seemed to me indeed 
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that I had ceased to love you, when I had nothing but 
hate and scorn in my heart for all men, and especially 
for those who use the holy name of love to drag down 
to perdition the women who trust them. If I had been 
left then to my thoughts of you, and of the world as 
you had showed it to me, I should have perished ever- 
lastingly. 

‘“God was merciful to me. He did not forsake me. 
He put good kind people about me and did not leave 
me in my despair. Before I go from this earth I shall 
have seen reflected on human faces something of the 
eternal patience and pity of God. 


“Let us be at peace with one another. I know now 
that you never loved me, though my face pleased you, 
for your sorrow and mine. I was too ignorant and 
childish to satisfy your mind and soul. But you might 
in days to come be sorry overmuch for the wrong you 
meant to do me. As things turned out, perhaps you 
did me more good than harm. Should I have ever 
turned to God, if I had not found myself in such straits 
that there was no help for me but in Him? 


“For itis strange—we will bear so little from each 
other, but the great God bears so much from us. He 
waits and puts up with affronts, and seeks us again and 
again, and then when we have wearied ourselves with 
our folly, and at the long last turn to Him like naughty 
children, worn out and crying for rest—He takes us 
home. 

“Some day He will take you. This is what I had 
to say. I have prayed so much that this at least has 
been made clear to me. He who is seeking you will 
not give you up. Oh, my one beloved !—I will call you 
so for the last time on earth—my own heart has taught 
me what that love is that seeks till it finds. The time 
will come when you too will recognise that Invisible 


a 
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Lover, when you will turn to Him, and say to Him, and 
to no other, 
‘*¢T know Thee who Thou art, 


I serve Thee with my heart, 
And fall before Thee.’ 


‘Farewell. When you think of me, remember that 
I am at peace, without a doubt, without a cloud. When 


we meet again it will be before God. 
‘“* GRACE.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ALL through the night that followed her visit to 
Grace, Rose was fighting out in her own heart the 
conflict between her pride and her love. Now vic- 
tory inclined to one side—now to the other. At one 
moment she thought she had made up her mind to 
persevere in her refusal. She reckoned over to her- 
self all that ought to divide her from Thorold ; their 
different associations and opinions, their friend- 
ships in opposite camps ; and then the crimes of her 
brother and her own poverty. And as often as she 
had, so she thought, definitely settled the question, 
Grace’s words came back to her, and she forgot 
everything but his longing, and her own love and 
wonder that so true and brave a man should have 
set his heart on her. Not till the late autumn dawn 
began to creep into the room did she close her 
eyes for very weariness. 

Through the next day the weary argument re- 
peated itself. She imagined what she would say, 


the reasons she would give him for denying his 
R 
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suit; and then fancy supplied hin. in her visions 
with words and looks to which she had no reply, 
and she found herself gliding into dreams . “ 

future that she dared not let herself dwell upon. 
But as the time wore on, there mingled with all 
these confused and troubled thoughts a wonder 
that he did not come, as he had said he would, at 
least once more. 

The next day passed, and still no word of him, 
After all, he had taken her answer as final. The 
thought was like a stab, and told poor Rosamond 
how much, unwittingly, she had still allowed her- 
self to hope. Could he have cared so much after 
all, if he had left her without one more effort? Or. 
was it, as she had sometimes feared, only the point 
of honour that had led him to seek her hand, and 
had he really welcomed her refusal as setting him 
free from all obligation ? 

Grace thought otherwise, but what did women 
know of men? Thus she tortured herself, and the 
night was a shuddering darkness, set with tongues 
of live flame. 1 i. 

The next morning she strolled languidly into 
the stillroom, where two of the maids were busy 


over the winter stock of preserves. They were chat: 
tering eagerly with their ‘heads together, but broke 
off short when they heard her coming. She only 
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€sught the words “shot in the body; a mercy it 
ic net kill him on the spot.” 
--/ Some quarrelsome neighbour hurt in a drink- 
ing bout. It was sad that such things should be, 
but why look askance at her and scuttle like 
rabbits ? | 

She sat down on a low stool that stood near, 
and shed a few tears out of sheer weariness and 
irritability. There was a slow step in the room, 
and the rustle of a silken dress. Old Lady 
Astley came in and laid her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. Rosamond, who had not heard her 
enter, looked up, startled, with her wet eyes. 

“TI see you know the news, my poor child,” the 
lady said. 

And indeed it seemed to Rosamond at that 
moment, as if she had always known it. 

“Captain Thorold!” she gasped. “ Not dead?” 

“No, but sore wounded. We must be prepared 
for the worst. They have sent for his mother, but 
it will take her a long while to come from London. 
They say Mistress Wilson is going to him at once.” 

“Where is he lying?” Rosamond found voice 
to ask. 

“At Aylesford—at the Friars. He was shot 
at in a lane going down to the river, and they 
found him in a dead faint in the roadway, with his 
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horse standing by him, and neighing, as if the 
faithful creature knew that help was needed.” 

George Astley passed the window at that 
moment, and stopped to speak to his mother, whom 
he thought alone. 

“T have news,” he called out excitedly. “ They 
have caught the villain, Thorold’s assassin. It is 
one of Gifford’s men, and he owns that Gifford 
put him on the work, and promised him a hundred 
crowns if it were well done.” | 

“Hush, hush!” said Lady Astley, with uplifted 
hand, but it was too late. She was thankful that 
Rosamond had spared her the necessity of speech 
by escaping from the room. 

The household of the Curate of All Saints’ was 
filled with such sadness as if a brother of the home 
had been lying in danger of death. Mistress Wil- 
son was putting her few necessaries together with 
trembling fingers, while she overwhelmed Grace 
with instructions as to the management of the 
house and the care she was to have of herself and 
her own health during the few days of her mother’s 
absence. 

“Whatever happens, see that you stand not 
about in the passages, and when the tradesmen’s 
boys come to the door, bid Debby go to them. 
And look that your father’s clean bands are laid 
out for the Sabbath, and the others taken away, or 
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he will never notice which he puts on; and remem- 
ber to take your milk posset of nights; I know 
you like it not, but you must take it to please me; 
and let me see you with more flesh on your bones 
when I come home, which will be the day after to- 
morrow at farthest. Dick is to wear his frieze 
suit for school, and not his best cloth one; mind 
you see to that, and—what is it, Debby?” for the 
handmaid had appeared at the door. 

“Mistress Gifford, madam.” 

“Did you tell her we were much busied and in 
sore trouble?” 

“Yes, madam, I did, but she seemed very 
desirous to see you.” 

“T ‘wonder she dare show her face, bearing the 
name she does,” muttered Mistress Wilson angrily. 
Thorold was the dearest person to her in the world, 
after her own children and husband. 

Grace went to her and caught her by the arm. 

“Mother, be kind to her. Her heart must be 
breaking.” 

There was no time for anything further; Rosa- 
mond was at the door. The soft, youthful face 
had grown aged and worn in an hour. Mistress 
Wilson’s resentment melted at one look into that 
mask of tearless sorrow. 

“ Mistress Wilson and Grace,” she said, “I have 
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no right here, I know, but I cast myself on your 
mercy. I must know the truth. Is he dying? 
No, do not try to spare me—your faces are 
enough—and by my brother’s deed?” 

“We need not think that,” said Grace quickly ; 
“there is only the man’s word for it—a hired 
bravo.” 

Rosamond caught her hands and kissed them. 
Then she turned to Mistress Wilson, a passionate 
insistence in her white face. 

“TI must go with you,” she said. 

“ My dear young mistress, consider ; the people 
are strangers—and he, alas! he would not know 
you.” 

“He must, he shall,” said Rosamond vehem- 
ently. “I have never told him that I love him 

he will wait to hear that. Who has more 
right to go to him than I? Did he not love me 
and did I not deny him, and is not the bullet of my 
brother’s bravo in his side? If it be hours, or days, 
that he has to live, they are my right, in exchange 
for all the years of my life to come that are left 
unto me desolate.” 

She raised her hands to her head with a wild 
gesture, pressed them to her eyes and flung herself 
down on the settle. Grace and her mother ex- 
changed looks. 
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“Alas, poor child, she is distraught,” murmured 
the elder woman. 

“Nay, mother, she knows her purpose, and it 
would be cruel to balk her. If he recovers con- 
sciousness, he is certain to ask for her. The 
Ricauts will make no remark upon her being with 
you; they may even take her for one of us.” 

“ And if Lady Thorold comes i 

“Lady Thorold is a good woman. She will 
understand.” 

The wildness of Rosamond’s grief had spent 
itself in that brief outburst. In a few minutes she 
was her own alert, composed, self; absorbed to all 
appearance in the little exigencies of their journey. 
For she would hear of no objection and no denial. 

A short ride in a neighbour’s waggon, gladly 
lent for the occasion, for Thorold was well known 
in the town, and the news of the crime had roused 
universal indignation and sympathy, brought them 
to the village of Aylesford, and the old monastery, 
known as the Friars, which since the dissolution 
of the religious houses had been the residence of 
Sir Peter Ricaut’s family. 

Although Mr. Wilson was well known by per- 
son and reputation throughout the whole of Kent, 
his family lived retired, and had few acquaintances 
out of Maidstone; so that Lady Ricaut, who re- 
ceived Mistress Wilson, simply took the young 
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lady who accompanied her for one of her daughters, 
and regarded it quite as a matter of course that 
she should have come to visit her foster-brother. 
The bullet had been extracted from the wound, 
they heard, and the sufferer had recovered con- 
sciousness, but he seemed to have no strength to 
rally, and the doctors thought that his death was 
only a question of hours. 

They were taken into the darkened room. The 
straight form on the bed round which the drapery 
fell in the still folds of a sculptured monument, had 
a marble pallor that made it more like a carven 
image on a tomb than a living man. The nostrils 
were pinched and bluish, the eyes half-closed. 

Rosamond felt as if an icy hand had gripped 
her at the throat. Seeing him thus, she could 
scarcely doubt that he was dead. 

In a passion of pity and anguish, regardless of 
the startled watchers, she bent over him and laid 
her lips to his. 

“Eric, Eric, I am yours. Stay a little. 

Hear me. Do not go yet.” 

A quiver ran through the rigid frame; the 
blue eyes opened. A sudden look of surprise, of 
recognition, of rapture, spread and shone over the 
white face. Then, with a satisfied smile like a 
sleepy child he turned his head on the pillow and 
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his eyes closed once more. Rosamond stood over 
him, afraid to move or breathe. 

Presently he opened his eyes again and looked 
up, as though half afraid the vision had vanished. 
Yet he was too weak, and his brain was too wan- 
dering to show surprise, perhaps to feel it. The 
nurses brought a little nourishment, which he took 
from Rosamond’s hand. All the afternoon she 
sat by him and he held her fingers in his cold 
clasp, still lying in that half-comatose condition— 
hardly conscious, it seemed, of her presence, and 
yet distressed if she left him even for a moment. 
He barely breathed; he was hanging on the very 
verge of existence; yet those who watched him 
had begun to hope. 

When the night came, and the patient slept, 
Mistress Wilson sent the girl away to get some 
rest; but long before the light Thorold woke to 
the fact that she was no longer there, and his 
agitation was so great that she had to be sum- 
mened at once to take her place by his side. She 
was still there when Lady Thorold came on the 
evening of that day. 

Rosamond needed no one to tell her who was 
the stately fair-haired lady who came noiselessly 
into the room and sat down by the bed at her side. 
She would have moved, but Lady Thorold signed 
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to her not to disturb the patient, who was sleep- 
ing, as it seemed, with Rosamond’s hand in his. 

Rosamond had imagined that the worst thing 
that lay before her was to face Thorold’s mother ; 
and now that they were face to face, though not 
a word had been spoken between them, what she 
felt was only freedom and rest. There are 
moments when speech becomes an impertinence. 
It was so now with the two women who sat watch- 
ing and praying for the one they loved best in the 
world. 

Next morning, Mistress Wilson went back to 
Maidstone, and her own more immediate cares. 
“You will stay with me, my child,” said Lady 
Thorold, and Rosamond stayed. Indeed, no one 
would ‘have run the risk of allowing her to go, for 
Thorold fretted visibly whenever she was out of 
his sight fora moment. The doctors declared that 
only the sudden arousing of a passionate will to 
live explained the revival of the vital energies 
which they had before them, and the slow but evi- 
dent amendment in a case which they had given 
up as hopeless. 

Yet it was a very faint and feeble flame of life 
that they watched with such care. If he lived he 
would need months of anxious nursing. 

“And I am the cause of it. Can you ever for- 
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give me?” Rose whispered, when the doctors had 
left them. 

For answer the lady gathered Rose into such an 
embrace as she had never known since her mother 
died. 

' “Forgive you?” she said, “when you have 
saved him.” 

And that was all. | 

A week went by and brought a distinct 
measure of added strength to the invalid. He 
seemed to return to the actual world, to realise his 
mother and Rosamond as their true selves and not 
as visions in a phantom world. He was able to 
speak a little and to thank those about them for 
their care of him. On Rosamond sometimes his 
eyes would rest with a wistful longing that brought 
the tears to her eyes, though she could not bring 
herself to repeat the words she had poured into his 
half-deaf ears on the terrible morning, when she 
found him, as she thought, beyond the reach of her 
love. 

One morning, Lady Thorold, who had been sit- 
ting with her son, while Rosamond took a turn 
in the garden, came out into the grounds to find 
her. 

“Surely, Mr. Wilson has come,” Rosamond said 
toher. “I felt certain I saw him on his grey horse, 
riding up the avenue.” 
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“Yes,” said Lady Thorold, “I asked him to 
come. It was Eric’s wish.” 

“Why, does he feel himself worse?” Rosamond 
asked anxiously. 

“ By no means; it is rather that he hopes soon 
to be better. They say, sweetheart, that I spoiled 
my boy. He was my only one, and a comfort to 
me when I had little comfort beside. At any rate, 
it was always hard for me to refuse him anything, 
and it is harder now. I told him I would get him 
his way if I could. It is much to ask, I know.” 

“What could you ask, dear lady, that I would 
not do?” 

“Will you say as much when I tell you? Rose, 
my boy has suffered so—nay, I do not blame you, 
sweet—he is still so weak, so much a prey to agita- 
tions of hope and fear, that if he feels he must 
know you his, call you his wife for whatever of life 
may be left to him . . . Do you understand 
me, dear?” 

“What can I say?” said Rosamond, “if it is 
your will and his. 2 

It was a strange wedding; the surprised and 
doubting bride, the bridegroom hovering between 
life and death; the mother, not knowing whether 
the scene on which she looked was not the prelude 
to a sadder rite, and whether she had not just 
brought to her dearest his last earthly consolation. 
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The excitement seemed for the time indeed to 
throw the patient back, and for some days there 
were agonising alternations of hope and fear. But 
-at last a day came when the watchers looked at 
each other with sunshiny faces, and the doctors 
talked of unwearying care and a marvellous consti- 
tution. But Rosamond and his mother knew what 
had held him back on the verge of the grave. 

So it was all over, her pride, and her revolt. 
Rosamond thought of it all as she sat by her hus- 
band’s side in the silent house, while the night- 
lamp, carefully shaded, burned on the table at her 
side. All her determination not to bring her 
poverty and disgrace into a noble house had 
brought her to this. She, the loyalist, in spite of 
all, had linked hex lot with the Parliament soldier. ° 
What curious tricks her fate had played her, and 
how irresistible had been the destiny which led 
her to the point where she found herself! 

She put up her hand to brush a tear from her 
cheek, and as she did so she saw that Thorold was 
awake and gazing at her with his sea-blue eyes, 
larger and bluer than ever in his white face. 

“ Sweetheart, what is that for?” he said. 

“Nothing, dear, nothing.” 

“Tt is not nothing if it makes you weep.” 

“Tt is only—oh, Eric, what a fool you will 
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think me—it is only that you have married such a 
little beggar.” 

He laughed as he took her hand and drew it to 
his lips. 

“No,” he said, “I was the beggar, and it is my 
queen that has come to me, with life and love for a 
dowry in her two little hands.” 
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CHAPTER XXAIX. 


IT was the first Sunday in February, 1649. An 
unusually large congregation had assembled for the 
Sunday morning service at All Saints’ Parish 
Church. The great square pew of the Astleys was 
seldom graced by the family of the knight, who, 
rather than countenance the Presbyterian form of 
worship, preferred to indulge in the illegal but not 
uncommon practice of having the Church service 
read to him at home. On this occasion, however, 
a seat was occupied by Sir Eric Thorold, who had 
just succeeded, through the unlamented death of 
his elder brother, to his father’s title and estates. 
A sad occasion had brought him to the town, just 
recovering, as he was, from the wound, which had 
disabled him since the autumn. He came to com- 
fort his old friend, Thomas Wilson, in his distress, 
and to attend the funeral of his eldest daughter. 
This was the first time that the perpetual curate 
of Maidstone had preached since his bereavement, 
and part of the hushed suspense of the crowd as 
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he passed up the pulpit stairs might have been due 
to the natural curiosity which besets most people, 
to see how a man bears a great sorrow. But it 
was not merely a private grief that was in the 
mind of anyone that day. Outside, the snow was 
falling thick and fast. The same storm strewed 
with white the pall of the slain King of England, 
when a few faithful friends carried his mutilated | 
corpse to its last resting place. It was to the pul- 
pit in those days, not to the daily newspaper, that _ 
men turned for guidance on the question of the 
hour; and the people of Maidstone had come to- 
gether to hear what their pastor thought of this 
appalling deed. 

Andrew Broughton, Clerk of the Court that 
pronounced the doom of death against the King, 
was sitting, firm and proud, in his usual place. From 
all parts of the building men were looking at him 
with wonder, some with horror. He knew it, but 
not a muscle of his face changed. 

Thomas Wilson was as white as death when he 
went into the pulpit. The blue eyes were sunken ; 
it seemed as through this last blow had done more 
to rob him of his strength than all the toils of his 
austere life, all the anxieties of his ministry. His 
voice sounded almost extinguished as he gave out 
the first hymn; but in the long prayer that fol- 
lowed, the energy and passion of the man seemed 
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to increase by communion with the Fount of 
strength, and when he gave out his text and 
looked down on that vast assembly, it was with the 
resonant voice and commanding glance of one who 
has his message to give, and is lifted above the fear 
of men. 

He took as his text that pathetic episode where 
David spares Saul’s life in the wilderness of 
En-gedi, and plunged at once into a vehement in- 
dictment of the crime of those who had slain their 
sovereign in the name of the People. It needed 
some courage, at a moment when the whole coun- 
try was dumb with dread at the deed which had 
been dared by the men who then ruled England, to 
stand up and defy the hand that held the sword. 
But Thomas Wilson, the meekest and most un- 
obtrusive of men in private life, felt in his 
pulpit that he was the ambassador of the King of 
Kings. 

David, he said, hesitated even to cut off the skirt 
of the robe of the Lord’s anointed ; but now, to-day, 
_the Lord’s anointed lay in an untimely grave, sent 
there by violent and sacrilegious hands. 

“Woe, woe,” he cried, “ unto the authors of this 
deed. God would requite it. For a little while 
they might seem to live in prosperity, but the day 
of reckoning would come. The Avenger of Blood 


was on their track and would not tarry.” 
F 3 
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Every eye was on Andrew Broughton, as he 
sat in his pew facing the pulpit. At last the rigid 
pride of his bearing gave way. He rose hastily 
and left the church. He never entered it again, and 
for the rest of his life he and his old friend and 
colleague were as strangers to one another. 

He lived on in Maidstone, in prosperity, and 
general good repute, in spite of the disfavour that 
attached to him as a regicide among many of the 
people, till the Restoration, when he fled to 
Geneva. He died in 1688, the year of the Revo- 
lution; “having,” as his epitaph said, “been ban- 
ished from his country for delivering the sentence 
of the King of Kings, he was content to end his 
pilgrimage among strangers.” 

Long before that day Thomas Wilson, of 
Maidstone, had rested from his labours, leaving 
behind him the fragrant memory of a brave and 
fearless Christian man, one of the heroes 
who in an evil time aroused the nobler spirit of 
the nation to the fight against oppression and 
tyranny and evil living, which meets each genera- 
tion in turn, and which each generation has to wage 
with its own weapons. The weapons of our 
fathers cannot be ours, but none the less should we 
honour the work that they did, in preparing the 
way for us who come after. 

But we must see Maidstone once more. 
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A week had passed since that memorable Sun- 
day, and the long night of winter had darkened 
down on the sleeping town, when a young man in 
a grey horseman’s cloak that hid his form and was 
muffled round his face, climbed the steep path from 
the river to the churchyard, and wandered through 
the enclosure as if in search of something. He 
found it at last—a newly-made mound on which 
the grass had not had time to spring; but the 
snow had covered it with a pall as white as the 
soul of her who slept beneath. A simple head- 
stone, in letters fresh from the carver’s hand, bore 
Grace Wilson’s name. 

John Gifford stood motionless by the grave a 
long while. Then a deep sigh escaped him. 

“Tt is true,” he said. “I never loved her.” 

Slowly he sank on his knees by the grave, and 
then, as though some invisible power were drawing 
him, he fell forward, embracing the snow-covered 
mound with his arms. Thus he lay a long time. 

A slow step sounded on the churchyard path, 
but the prostrate figure moved no more than the 
dead. 

The steps drew nearer. Thomas Wilson stood 
by the grave. The white moonlight fell on his 
tall, bowed figure and lined face with the blue eyes 
that had “survived so much.” He started with 
surprise on noticing the prostrate figure; then, 
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after waiting a moment, and seeing that it did not 
move, he touched the man’s shoulder with his 
hand. Gifford started to his knees; and as Wil- 
son recognised him a deep flush of anger covered- 
his face. 

“This 1s no place for you,” he said, in the deep 
voice of concentrated wrath. “ You profane it.” 

Still kneeling, Gifford drew a dagger from his 
belt and thrust it into the preacher’s hand. 

“Kill me,” he said. “It is your right, and Iam 
weary of my life.” 

But Wilson kept his hands clasped tight before 
him. 

“It is not for me to punish you,” he said, “ but 
think not. that you will escape the judgments of 
God.” 

“T have not escaped them,” said John Gifford. 
“Tf it is any comfort to you to know that I am 
living like a lost soul in the torments of hell, take 
that comfort to yourself. I do not know why I 
came here, were it not that I fancied that, perhaps 
in this place, with the thought of all it means, I 
might find the courage to rid myself of my most 
miserable life.” 

He was on his feet now, and the two men stood 
facing each other in silence. Wilson could hardly 
recognise the man whom he had last seen in the 
glow of triumph and success. His dark, defiant 
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beauty was obscured by the traces of privation and 
poverty; he had the hungry, hunted look of one 
familiar with a life of shifts and stratagems. After 
a long pause he spoke again, pointing to the 
river: 

“There is a man of the town guard down there 
on the towing path.” 

“Well,” said Wilson. 

“Call him up. Let him arrest me. I shall 
make no resistance; see, there are my dagger and 
pistols. (He threw them on the ground as he 
spoke.) You will have the rebel in the town gaol 
in half an hour and strung up before the gaol door 
in the morning. [ shall not break prison this time.” 

“T do not wish your death,” said Wilson, turn- 
ing away. “Since God has lengthened out your 
day of grace, make use of it and repent.” 

He walked away as he spoke, and was taking 
the path down towards the river, when the thought 
of the man he had left wrought upon him so 
strangely that he came back. 

Gifford was still standing by the grave. 

“You think I have no right here,” he said, 
meekly. “I know Ihave not. I will go.” 

“Tt was not that I meant,” said Wilson. Then 
he added, with solemn earnestness, “Have you 
cried to heaven for mercy?” 

“What would be the use?” said Gifford sullenly. 
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“The Son of God is full of compassion.” 

“ And you tell me this?” Gifford cried. “ After 
all that has come and gone, you would have me 
let off my punishment, and gifted a pier 
blessedness ?” 

“Young man,” began the preacher. 
then his voice broke. “It was my dear child’s 
one prayer,” he said with a sob. 

“She is a saint among saints,” said Gifford, 
“and I am a mate for devils) How can a man 
change his nature? How can I, being what I am, 
steeped to the lips in every kind of wickedness, 
repent, as you call it? I must be as I have made 
myself. I must go to the company I am fit for. If 
I did repent, I should be back at my old ways ina 
week. I have—how do you call it ?—sinned away 
my day of grace. You see I have not forgotten all 
the discourses I heard here.” 

He laughed a strange, cold, little laugh, as he 
picked up his weapons. 

“One thing more,” he said. “ Will you add to 
your great forbearance one more favour? Do not 
speak of me to my sister Rose.” 

“She bears you no malice,” Mr. Wilson said. 
“ Both she and her husband would be glad to have 
good news of you.” 

“She had better have no news of me, than 
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the only news I could give her,” said her brother. 
“Ts she well—and happy?” 

“Yes, she is at Thoresby with her husband.” 

“Well . . . I shall trouble them no more. 
Adieu, sir.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Mr. Wilson, and Gifford 
waited; but the good man had to overcome a 
moment’s embarrassment before he could add: 

“I fear you are out of fortune’s favour at 
present. I do not wish that you should be driven 
on desperate courses. I have little of silver or 
gold, but if this small sum. 

Gifford started back. “My good sir,” he ex- 
claimed, “do you think I could take money from 
you?” : 

He laughed, but there were tears in his eyes. 

“I would give you better than that,” said the 
minister. “I would give you a saving trust in 
Christ, if one man could do that for another. But 
what I can do I will; I will pray for you.” 

“Do you see the bare boughs of these trees?” 
Gifford replied. “It is as possible for repentance 
and salvation to come to me, as for those trees now 
at once, in this bitter winter weather, to break at 
’ once into full blossom and leaf.” 

Then he turned away and went forth into the 
darkness, and Thomas Wilson saw him no more, _ 
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CONCLUSION. 


AMONG all the changes of the time, the memory of 
Jack Gifford, the wild Royalist officer, the daring 
sinner who feared not God, neither regarded man, 
grew dim in the memory of most of those who had 
known him. Rosamond, Lady Thorold, living 
quietly and happily with her husband in their 
country home, joining with him in care for the wel- 
fare of those committed to their charge, in the 
midst of all the sweet and hopeful activities of life, 
thought of him often with yearning and sorrow. 
No word of him reached her for a long while, and 
it seemed as though the blackness of night had — 
finally swallowed up that wandering star. 

But it befell, rather more than a year after the 
King’s death, that a number of the pious souls 
living in Bedford, who had been much disquieted 
by the evil ways of a certain man who had lately 
settled among them and professed the calling of a 
physician, were if possible even more disturbed and 
affrighted by his coming to them and begging to 
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be instructed in their belief and hope. But when 
they were made to perceive at last the sincere peni- 
tence and desire of reformation in this man, who 
had been to the knowledge of them all “a blas- 
phemer and a persecutor, and injurious,” they ad- 
mitted him into their company. And when he, 
being possessed of a fervid energy of spirit that 
made him as forward in good works as he had once 
been in evil, had proved himself fully worthy, he 
was asked to become the pastor of the little com- 
munity. Thus for afew brief crowded years, John 
Gifford laboured in Bedford, and had among his 
converts one young artisan who was afterwards to 
paint his portrait in a book that will live as long 
as the language. To many beside John Bunyan, 
he was the Evangelist who showed them the way 
to the Wicket Gate that begins a new life, and to 
the Cross where they were to be rid of their bur- 
dens. He worked as one who knows that his time 
is short, as the servant who has let the best hours 
of the day slip by, and desires not to come 
with empty hands before his Lord. Having been 
forgiven much, he loved much; his life was a clear 
pointed flame of heavenly charity, ever burning 
upwards more brightly, as the worn out body 
perished day by day. Dying in the prime of life, 
worn out with labours and self-denials, he left 
behind him the name of “holy Mr. Gifford,” and 
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to his little congregation a legacy of peace. So ended 
John Gifford, as one whom God had destined to™ 
be a witness to the world of a power that the 
world recks not of—sinner and penitent, evangelist 
and saint. 
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